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WOUNDED during the iouctihdial innit, a combat en- 
gineer of the Fifth Army in the Borgo Sabotino area walks 


in leaning on the shoulder of 





a comrade. 
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all i ong the lines in Normandy. 


the Cherbourg peninsula, cutting 
area. Cherbourg is expected to fall® 
at any moment. 

The troops hammering Cherbourg 
have captured several of the robot- 
plane launching ways which had 
been prepared in that area but never 
used, 

German Attacks Repulsed 


German attacks in force, with 
heavy artillery and tank support, 
have been made against British and 
Canadian positions on the eastern 
end of the invasion line with nega- 
tive results, since advances have also 
been made in that area. 





—Signal Corps Photo 


The Ninth Air Forces has been 





WASHINGTON—America will have 
an overseas fighting force of 5,000,000 
men by the end of 1944, and the 
movement will likely continue at a 
high rate during 1945. 





Stimson Reports 
178,677 Casualties 


WASHINGTON—Secretary of War 


' Stimson reports Fifth Army ground 


force casualties in Italy, from the 
time of landing on the Italian main- 
land through June 15, as 64,992, in- 
cluding 11,600 killed, 44,426 wounded 
and 8,956 missing. 

Air Force casualties in the Italian 
theater for the same period were 
9,052, made up of 1,186 killed, 1,373 
wounded and 6,493 missing. 

Casualties in Normandy up 
April 17 are 15,883. 

Total American casualties for all 


to 








war theaters through June were 
178,677, made up as follows: 
SEES en 
Wounded ...... 71,432 
Eee, 
Se 
Of the wounded, 43,966 have re- 


h turned to duty. 





McNarney Predicts 5,000,000 
Overseas by End of 1944 


These statements were given by 
Lt. Gen. Joseph T. McNarney, deputy 
chief of staff, before the Senate Ap- 
propriations Committee at its hear- 
ings on the House-approved $49,- 
107,785,795 measure to finance the 
War Department. 

The Senate on Wednesday after- 
noon approved the bill and it was 
sent to conference, where it is cer- 
tain to have rapid action as the 
fiscal year starts July 1. 

Declaring that no man at this 
moment can predict with accuracy 
the time it will take to liberate 
Europe and to crush the foes in 
the Pacific, the General, however, 
said he could assure the Senate that 
our troops have every advantage as 
they go into battle; that they will 
win is certain and that it will be 
done with the minimum of time, 
with the minimum of casualties and 
at the minimum expense. 

“We have today the greatest Army 
the United States has ever mobil- 
ized. It is well trained, equipped 
with superior weapons, and deployed 
worldwide. It is now definitely on 
the offensive on all fronts.” 

General McNarney said the 3,698,- 
000 soldiers now outside the United 
States exceed by more than 1,600,000 





She-Marine Wants to Meet 
Man She Frees for Action 


Backing the attack with every- 
thing she had was Pfo, Eunice 
Shepard who joined the women 
Marines to release a man for active 
duty. 

Her boot training at Camp Le- 
Jeune, N. C., finished, she was or- 
dered to report to Sgt. Allen Krohn 
at the Brooklyn Navy Yard. “I 

ined the Marines to free a man to 
ght. Who's leaving?” she asked 
looking around the office. 





Latest ammunition for Long 
Toms firing at Germans in Nor- 
mandy are shells loaded with 
Propaganda leaflets. 

The leaflets read: “Surrender— 
and bring your mess kits with 
you.” 


In spite of Nazi boasts, London an- 
nounced recently that not a single 
large American, British, or Canadian 
warship or merchantman has been 
sunk so far in landing operations in 

nce, 


The boys tn Italy won't like 
this; te the June 19 
Hitler's Voelkischer Beo- 
people's newspaper, The 
fighting against us in Nor- 





mandy are the only good troops 
the Allies possess—if we destroy 
that army we have won the war.” 
Doughboys of the Century Divi- 
sion now stationed at Ft. Bragg, N. 
C., were surprised—and somewhat 
pleased—when they heard of a re- 
cent Nazi broadcast telling German 
citizens that the Wehrmacht was 
valiantly resisting the advancing 
American 100th Infantry. 


Following his Prime Minister in 
wanting a personal glimpse of the 
havoc in Normandy, King George 
VI visited the beachhead last week, 
his trip marking the first time in 
four centuries that a _ reigning 
sovereign of England has set foot 
on Norman soil to visit his Armies 
fighting there. 

Crossing the Channel in the 
cruiser Arethusa, he landed in an 

duck and lunched at 
advanced headquarters with Gen- 
eral Montgomery. 


GI's 





(See SHE-MARINE, Page 20) 


who've become fathers since 
they shipped are determined to get 
a line on junior back home any- 
way. - Visiting British nurseries, they 


men the peak overseas strength In 
the World War and are only 350,000 
men short of equalling the entire 
strength of the Army at the close 
of the last war. 

The officer testified the Army is 
making every effort to keep boys out 
of overseas infantry service until 
they are at least 19, saying: 

“T have a rule in the Army Ground 
Forces that no young man under 19 
years of age assigned to the infan- 
try will be sent overseas. If he is 
in an artillery unit or service unit 
that rule does not apply.” 


Victory This 
Summer Says 


Churchill 








Division, working with the 82nd and 101st Airborne Divisions, have | 
swept forward to capture a belt approximately 20 miles wide across 


oer permanently in bases in 





Nazis Divided .a a Normandy: 
Cicrbourg Expected To Fall 


AS, 4LN¢°TON—Allied invasion forces continue to push ahead | 


Sea Battle 
Reported 


The United States 9th Infantry | 


oft the Axis troops in | the coast | 


Normandy, with planes available in | 
such numbers that officers say they | 


In Pacific 
have more available than the work | 


laid out for them requires. | WASHINGTON—A sea battle of 

For reasons not yet made known |tremendous proportions, one that 
the German Luftwaffe still remains | may prove the greatest in naval his- 
largely in seclusion, so that the Ger- tory and may result in definitely es- 


man ground troops have been almost | 
wholly without air support. | tablishing mastery of the Pacific; is 
now 


Fleets of Allied bombers in um 


on the Robot-bomb launchin 
at Pas de Calais, at Berlin, 

of which are again in flames, t| 
Hamburg and other German sanian. 
tion centers. Some of the bemsbers | 
flew on to the “Ecoussa” bases in 
Russia, completing the first direct 
shuttle mission from British bases. 

Finland Battered 

Finland is face to face with a mili- 
tary catastrophe by reason of Rus- 
sian 


a advances during the week. 
Viipuri, the Finns’ second city has 
been captured and new Russian 


drives have taken 50 other towns 
(See NAZIS, Page 20) 





Nazis Have Lost 
7,800,000 On 
Russian Front 


LONDON—Dispatches from Mos- 
cow announce, on the third anni- 
versary of Hitler’s invasion of Rus- 
sia, that 7,800,000 Germans have been 
killed or captured in their Russian 
operations. Russian losses total 5,- 
300,000 killed, missing or captured 
in the same period. 

Losses of material for the Ger- 
mans were 70,000 tanks, 60,000 planes 
and more than 90,000 pieces of artil- 
lery. Russian losses were 49,000 





LONDON—The war in Europe may 
be over by the end of this summer, 
said Prime Minister Winston Church- 
ill in an address last week at the 
Mexican Embassy here. 

Speaking with more optimism than 
he has shown since Dunkerque, Mr. 
Churchill said, “It is a great moment 
in the history of the world, and it 
may be that events will occur In 
the next few months which show us 
where we are soon to be relieved of 
the curse which has been laid upon 
us by the Germans.” 

The longer German resistance 
keeps up, the “more terrible” it will 
be for the Reich, he declared, fore- 
warning Germany that prolonged re- 
sistance will merely lengthen the 
total war, not result in a compromise 
peace. 

“Whether it be this year or next, 
the British and American peoples 
will never falter or withdraw their 
hands from the task which they have 
undertaken. Together with our Al- 
lies, we will go on to the end and 
that end will be the more terrible 
for our foes the longer their struggle 
continues and the longer this war 
is protracted.” 

There are now some one million 
men fighting in Normandy, 
Prime Minister pointed out, srying 


at Teheran are “being steadily un- 


to the cause of freedom.” 


Copies of Army Times are 
made available te all Army 


hospitals through the Ameri- | 
oan Red Cross. 


the 
that the plans of the “Big Three” 
rolled and the months of this sum- 


mer may, by the victories of this 
Allied campaign, bring full success 


tanks, 30,128 planes and 48,000 guns. 
The Russian review of statistics 
declared that “a considerable con- 
tribution to the success of the Red 
army had been made by our Allies, 
the United States and Great Britain.” 
The dispatches went on to note 
that “The brilliantly achieved inva- 
sion of Northern France by Amer- 
ican and British troops and the suc- 
cessful offensive of Allied troops in 
Italy signify that henceforth Ger- 
many will have to fight on European 


raging between the United 


precedented numbers running over States Fifth Fleet and the Japanese 
2,000, have made repeated attacks | navy, according to an official state- 


& wayS|ment by Navy Secretary James V. 
oe iF 


orrestal, based on communiques 
from Admiral Chester W. Nimitz. 
The attack on the Japanese was 
launched Monday afternoon when 
reconnissance planes of Admiral 
Raymond A. Spruance’s Fifth Fleet 
sighted the enemy force of battle 


ships and aircraft carriers between 
the Marianas and the Philippines. 
Immediate battle orders were given 
and more than 1000 warplanes, hun- 


| dreds of surface ships and hundreds 


of landing boats and other tiny craft 
went into action. 

In his communique to the Navy, 
Admiral Nimitz referred to “aircraft 
of our fast carrier force,” and this 
was taken to indicate that crack 
ships of the new 27,000-ton Essex 
class and the 10,000-ton Independ- 
ence class were engaged. 


In his first communique, received 
Thursday at the Navy Department, 
Admiral Nimitz reported that Japa- 
nese ships sunk or damaged in the 
engagement included one battleship, 
four carriers, one cruiser, three de- 
stroyers, five tankers and 20 planes, 
while the score against the United 
States was superficial damage to two 
carriers and one battleship and loss 
of 49 planes. 


Marshall and King 


Back in Washington 


WASHINGTON—Gen. George C. 
Marshall, Army Chief of Staff, and 
Admiral Ernest J. King, Commander 
in Chief of the United States Fleet, 
and Gen. H. H. Arnold, AAF head, 
are back at their desks, having re- 
turned this week from their confer- 








territory against the Red army and 
the troops of our Allies, the United 
States and Great Britain.” 


ence overseas with Gen, Eisenhower, 
Supreme Commander, and their tour 
of the Invasion beaches in France. 





W ASHINGTON—The House 
Thursday approved in amended form 
the Senate bill to give incentive pay 
to expert infantrymen and combat 
infantrymen badge winners and sent 
the measure to conference. 

The House version calls for the $5 
and $10 pay raises for all qualified 
combat ground troops, including 
signal corps, engineers, medics, anti- 
aircraft, etc. Details of the bill will 
be ironed out at conference and the 
War Department will set the stand- 
ards under which the pay raise will 
be effective. 

Representative Wadsworth of New 
York, succeeded in amending the 
bill to proyide for all units assigned 
to combat work on the ground. 

At the same time the House ap- 
proved and sent to the Senate a bill 
to give 50 per cent extra pay to 
officers and men, including nurses, in 











the glider units. 


House Expands Pay Boost 
To All Ground Forces 


Both bills are expected to receive 
Congressional approval before the 
summer recess. 

Legislation designed to give GI 
Joe a fair shake in post-war days 
is now a law. President Roosevelt 
has signed the GI Bill of Rights. 

Although the provisions of the bill 
fail to make any veteran financially 
independent they do provide him an 
opportunity to obtain an education, 
to keep the wolf from the door dur- 
ing unemployment periods, to obtain 
hospitalization and with loans te 
buy homes, small businesses and 
farms. 

The GI bill is a complete, compre- 
hensive veteran benefit act. Its pro- 
visions are broad, its benefits sound. 
Copies of the complete bill may be 
obtained by writing Army Times, 
Washington Daily News Bidg., Wash- 
ington 5, D. GC. 
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‘Bumble Bomb’, Hitler's Secret 
Weapon, Buzzes Into England 


LONDON—The most recent of Hit- 
ler’s boasted secret weapons made its 
appearance over the channel and in 
England last weekend, in the form 
of small, pilotless, robot bomb planes 
which were sent in some numbers 
through the succeeding days from 
lauching stages somewhere in the 
Pas de Cafais area in France, almost 
opposite historic Dover. 

It is admitted that they have 
eaused considerable local damage, 
-hough the censors have stifled any 
attempt on the part of correspond- 
ents to be specific about this. And 
for the present, at least, defense by 
antiaircraft guns, which has been 
none too effeetive, appears to be the 
only method of meeting the new 
weapon. 

Expressed military opinion is that 
the Germans are using them simply 
ag a means of blind, mechanical de- 
struction, with a view to destroying 
British morale, The fact that they 
are being used now is regarded as an 
implicit admission of the weakness 
of the German Luftwaffe. 

Size of a Small Plane 

The robots are described as being 
the size of a small plane though dif- 
ferent from any existing model. They 
are apparently rocket-propelled, and 
are said to be launched from ways 
in the form one section of a roller- 
coaster. At first they were thought 
to be controlled by radio in accom- 
panying piloted planes, but the fact 
that they have fallen indiscriminate- 
ly in various parts of the British 
countryside leads to the conclusion 
that they are controlled by some 
interlor mechanical mechanism 
which cannot be set to reach any 
definite target. 

Several of the mysterious planes 
have been brought down, some by 
fire from intercepting planes, others 
by ack-ack on the coast. The fact 
that they explode violently in the 
crash of alighting seems to have 
prevented the gathering of any de- 
finite construction details. 

The robots are described by one 
observer as of the same size and 
shape as a small fighter plane, with 
stubby wings. One seen was about 
40 feet long, with a wing-spread of 
25 feet. The fiery exhaust came 
through a stovepipe arrangement 
protruding just below a small horiz- 
ontal stabilizer. The plane’s nose was 
propellorless and blunt. There was 
no cockpit, hood, nor undercarriage. 

Buzz Like a Saw 

They buzz like a circular saw cut- 
ting through wood and can be heard 
for several miles. When the buzz dies 
away and the tail flame begins to 
sputter out, the bomb is going into 
ita dive. 

The plane-bomb dives at less than 
a 30-degree angle, and appears to 
gain speed in its glide. “They tilted 
over,” the observer said, “wing 











salant, catching the wind and go- on this mission, have tried to ferret 
ing into a slow turn. They smashed | out the installations during the week 


into buildings still at about a 30- 
degree dive. The explosion, with 
much the same sound and shock as 
any other bomb blast, seemed to 
come at almost the instant of the 
first impact before the bomb buried 
itself in the building. The accom- 


|panying concussion seemed enough 


to wreck and unroof wooden walled 
buildings immediately around and 
to smash glass for a couple of blocks 
in the neighborhood.” 


Two Types 
Two types of the robot bombs 
made their appearance. The first 


and smaller ones appeared to travel 
with a speed approximating 200 miles 
per hour. This was proven by the 
fact that one was chased and shot 
down by a Thunderbolt piloted by 
Capt. Raymond M. Walsh, Long Is- 
land City, N. Y. Later, larger and 
faster robots made their appearance 
which passed Spitfires like a shot. 
Their speed was estimated by Royal 
Air Force observers at 600 miles per 
hour. 


Captain Walsh, describing his ex- 
ploit, said: “It passed us like a bat 
out of hell so we bumped up our en- 
gines and went after it. I went up 
beside it and took a good look. Soon 
I was right on the robot's tail. I 
opened my hoses on him and he be- 
gan to stagger in the air till I won- 
dered if he was going to pop in my 
face so I peeled down and lost some 
height. Then the robot began a long 
glide downward. I saw him hit the 
English channel and explode. He 
tossed a great blob of water, shot 
with pink flames into the air, and 
that was the last we saw of him.” 

Another observer, who saw two 
of the robot-bombs crash and ex- 
plode, one within 200 yards of him, 
said: “For all of the Berlin radio’s 
fantastic claims of destruction, their 
destructive force to me did not seem 
greater than the regular’ 1,000 
pounders dumped on London last 
February and March.” 

Hunting Antidote 

Allied scientists are busy trying to 
find some antidote for the new wea- 
pons. The most direct would seem 
to be the bombing out of the launch- 
ing ways somewhere on the coastal 
region of France. Numbers of planes, 


Sweating It Out! 


ADVANCE U. S. ARMY BASE, 
MARSHALL ISLANDS — “Uniform- 
ly hot” is now the required mode of 
dress on this tropical South Pacific 
outpost. 

When general officers (at another 
station) read a news release describ- 
ing attempts of the Yanks here to 
keep cool, an crder was promptly is- 
sued requiring full-length trousers 
and shirt sleeves to be worn at all 
times. Trimming, they said, even 
with the commendable idea of keep- 
ing cool, was “destruction of govern- 
ment property.” 





While the Yanks acknowledge 
they shouldn't have chopped up 
their uniforms, they’re literally 


sweating it out wondering why they 
aren’t issued cooler outfits. 


since they first appeared. It is point- 
ed out, however that something of 
the missile has been known for some 
time and attempts have been made 
for weeks past to bomb these out of 
existence, evidently without success. 

Just what quantity of the robot- 
bombs the Germans have been able 
to produce and have in reserve is as 
yet a matter of conjecture. If they 





are available in thousands they may 
have seriously destructive results, 
|It is felt, however, that the bomb- 
jing of Nazi war-production plants 
| Curing the past few months has 
|probably interferred seriously with 
|German production plans, and that 
the present attacks may be only an- 
other blindly-vindictive attempt to 
do what damage they can in retalia- 
tion for the terrific bombings recent- 
ly given by the Allies to Nazi-oc- 
cupied countries and the German 
homeland. 

Various names have been evolved 
for the new weapon. “Winged 
Comet” and “Buzzbomb” seem to be 
most common terms used in London. 
Headline writers have perpetrated 
descriptive titles like “Bumble 
Bomb,” “Flying Bomb,” and “Whir- 
ley.” Those who like alliteration 
have used “Robot Raider,” and the 
term, “P-plane” has also achieved 
some popularity. 











YOU are looking out of an American Flying Fortress at a 
Nazi Messerschmitt 410 less than 25 feet off the Bomber's 
wing, just as the fighter pulls away to start its dive. This 
unusual photograph was taken by Sgt. Victor A. LaBruno 
while he was flying as a combat aerial photographer during 
a U. S. Army 8th Air Force attack on the synthetic oil plants 
at Brux, near the border of Czechoslovakia. More than 100 
German fighters attacked the formation of Flying Fortresses. 
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NEW YORK—Two_ exceptionally 
fine war maps, one featuring “Trans- 
portation, The Key to Every Success- 
ful Campaign,” and the other fea- 
turing “The World Island—Fortress 





Organization to Provide 
More Shows for Hospitals 


NEW  YORK—Soldier hospitals 
are to get more shows, according 
to Ginny Sims, radio and motion 
picture star. 

Miss Sims told of plans for a net- 
work of permanent entertainment 
committees in cities where veterans’ 
hospitals are situated. Letters have 
been sent to the mayors of 62 such 
cities urging the appointment of 
committees to plan hospital shows, 
using all available local and visiting 
talent. She has already arranged 
appointments to discuss the plan 
with Mayor Edward J. Kelly, of 
Chicago and Fietcher Bowron of 
Los Angeles, and expects to see 
Mayor La Guardia of New York very 
shortly. As soon as the entertain- 
ment committees are organized she 
will contribute monthly bulletins 
and other suggestive material. 

Miss Sims said that Mrs. Franklin 
D. Roosevelt has accepted honorary 
membership in the “Lest We For- 
get” program, the name of the new 
organization. 








War Maps Made Available 
To GI's By Esso Service 


Europe,” are being made available to 
GI Joe’s for the mere asking. 

Esso War Map No. 
especially designed to give a clear- 
er peture than ever before presented 
of the entire scene of world conflict; 
of the tremendous transportation 
problem confronting the Allies 
the entire theater of war. 

Every place which appears on the 
map has been selected for its strate- 
gic importance, either because it is 
a key point that must be defended 
or taken, because it is a vital ship- 
ping port or manufacturing center, 
or because it lies on a strategic sup- 
ply line or transportation route. 
Clearly illustrated in colors, it gives 
full distances by sea, air and land 
from the United States and Canada 
to all war theaters and keys de- 
signating the transportation prob- 
lems encountered. 

With America now in the thick of 
fighting everywhere, War Map No. 
2 was issued by Esso. The folder 
provides a World Island Map, with 
@ graphic scale for the figuring of 
mileages, as well as a war map of 
Europe and North Africa. Of parti- 
cular interest is the computing of 
airline distances between important 
strategic and industrial centers and 
along potential invasion routes, as 
well as showing sailing distances on 
the principal supply routes, 

Servicemen wishing either or both 
of the maps should write or drop 
a postal card to Esso Touring Serv- 
ice, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 


1 hag been | 


in 








20, N. Y. There’s no charge, but it’s 
suggested that you write your name 
and address plainly. 
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ELAPSE of the first 21 hours of working time 
Army Engineers on a span being built for t 
the Fifth Army in the Minturno Area, across a river in Italy, 
is indicated by Maj. Samuel M. Cardone. 


in by U. S. 
e@ advance of 


—Signal Corps Photo 
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Combat Through ‘Ultra’ Radio 


WASHINGTON—The Army High 
Command both here and in London 
is kept in instantaneous contact with 
the fighting on all the war fronts 
by ultra-high speed radio channels, 
it was disclosed by the War Depart- 
ment this week. 

So direct and comprehensive is the 
system that orders can be relayed to 
ships and planes in battle and also 
to mechanized infantry in the front 
battle lines. 

Unrivalled Service 

In a review of the service given 
by the Signal Corps in the invasion 
the War Department said that it was 
“unrivalled in the annals of war- 
fare.” 

From the Signal Corps center here 
in ‘Washington the circuits fan out 
to every corner of the globe. The 
speed of operation was demonstrated 
recently when Brig. Gen. Frank E. 
Stoner, chief of the Signal Corps 
Communications Service, sent a brief 
message which winged its way 
around the world, in four relays, in 
three and a half minutes. 

Four months before the Normandy 
invasion the service was handling 
6,000,000 words a day. Since then it 
has been materially stepped up and 





WASINGTON—The Army Engine- 
ers, known for their ability to get 
the job done wherever called for, 
lebrated their 169th anniversary 
lune 16 by blowing up the founda- 
ns of Hitler’s “Festung Europa.” 

The Engineers include many types 
specialists ranging from map mak- 
s to the Engineer paratroopers 
ho bailed out over France with the 
parachute Infantry on D-Day. When 
these Engineer paratroopers hit 
French soil, each man had fastened 
him 180 pounds of equipment, in- 
luding 20 half-pound blocks of TNT, 
p primers, fuse cutters, cushioned 
xes of nitroglycerine and 70 feet 
f detonating cord. They were blow- 
g down enemy fortifications, com- 
unications and obstacles before the 
rst waves of waterborne Infantry 
t the beaches. 

The Corps has come a long way 
nce it was founded June 16, 1775, 
hen Congress authorizeqd General 
ashington’s appointment of Louis 
u Portail, of the French Army En- 
ineers, as Chief Engineer of the 
volutionary Army. Today it can 
found all over the world. Its men 
ve added to the annals of the En- 
fineers on every front. 

First Ashore 

At Salerno the first DUKW am- 
hibious truck ashore was driven by 
gineer Pvt. Floyd L. Browning. 
unit, led by Capt. Mahlon Fiske, 
put a German 8-mm gun out of 
jon 17 minutes after the DUKW 
t ashore. 

At Battipaglia, Italy, an Engineer 
Combat Regiment welded locomotive 
wheels on some six-by-six trucks, 
Temoved debris and repaired the 
tracks. They had a captured railway 
tunning, with trucks as locomotives, 
Tee days after they moved in on 
@ job. 

On the Rapido River bank in Italy, 
Engineer Lts. William Dold and 
lames N. Mueller and S/Sgt. Edwin 
. aynes were tired of night probing 
for German mines. They disguised 
themselves as shepherds and, in 
daylight, within easy rifle 
e of the enemy, drove 300 sheep 
s the German front. By the 
time the Germans discovered the 
Tuse, a path had been cleared for 
the 36th Infantry Division to cross 
the river. 

One Engineer fire-fighting platoon 
ved 1,800 tons of ammunition in a 
fump near Naples which had caught 
fre. The GI firemen used an armor- 
ed bulldozer to smother the fire with 
ps of earth. Commenting, the 
Engineer major wrote: “You remark- 
about the inadvisability of send- 

men into an ammunition dump 
that is already exploding. I agree 
h most cases, but it is sometimes 

perative.” 9 
Engineers build and operate port- 
© pipeline units which largely 
ve taken over the tremendous job 
q™@ moving petroleum fuels to combat 


























































areas. , 
Assembly Plant 

An Engineer Special Brigade in 
New Guinea put up its own boat as- 
sembly plant to weld together LCMs 
landing craft, mechanized from parts 
shipped from the United States. It 
did so well that the idea has been 
adopted for other theaters. Engineers 
in Australia designed and built their 
own combat unloading barge, a 
shallow-draft armored craft looking 
somewhat like the Merrimac of Civil 
War days with addition of a heavy- 
lift derrick boom. It can put ashore 
almost any thing, any place, any 
time without benefit of deep water 
or docks. 


The barge is just part of strange 
assortment of special craft, ranging 
from port repair ships and sea-going 
dredges to river barges, assault 
boats, rubber pontoons, and even 
“airboats.” The Corps of Engineers 
has been in the river-and-harbor bus- 
iness for a long time now—since 
1824, to be exact. 

They’re also in port rehabilitation 
business, with Naples their Exhibit 
A. They’re in the gas-generating 
business. They’re in the wrecking 





Engineers Celebrate Anniversary, 
By Blowing Up Hitler’s Fortress 


business. They’re in the camouflage 
business. They are map makers, fiy- 
ing field builders, road makers, 
bridge builders, operators of utilities, 
sawmill operators, oil well rehabil- 
itators. The Alcan Highway and the 
Ledo Road are first-rate examples of 
major jobs the Engineers cheerfully 
tackle. ; 





Sacrificed Lives In 
Trying Storm Rescue 


HEADQUARTERS, ALASKAN DE- 
PARTMENT—The high courage of 
four soldiers, three of whom went to 
their deaths in a violent Aleutian 
storm last February during a search 
for a grounded Army power barge, 
was disclosed recently at Alaskan 
Department headquarters. All four 
men were awarded the Soldier’s Med- 
al for heriosm. 


Only survivor of the four-man 
search party is Cpl. Clarence B. 
Clement. Posthumous awards were 


made to Sgt. Wilfred R. Ccarem, Sgt. 
William E. Black and Cpl. George 
H. Bailey. 
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From the halls of Montezu- 
ma to the shores of Tripoli 
there aren’t many marines 
who don’t sooner or later 
ride by Greyhound. The 
same goes for the Army 
and Navy, not to mention 
Wacs, Waves and Red 
Cross gals, 





UM TELLIN’ THE MARINES! 





Bill-the bus driver 








We're happy to serve you 
now the best we can. But 
some day when this war is 
won we're gonna give you 
more service, more conven- 
ience and more comfort 
than the present strenuous 
times permit. 





GREYHOUND 





now handles not only an increased 
volume of military traffic but also 
gives facilities for press and radio 
news. 

Signal Corps men operating with 
the invading forces installed radio 
and land line ’phone and telegraph 
stations at strategic points and also 
created “fall-back” facilities to be 
used if the regular channels failed, 


indigestible! 


CAMP STEWART, Ga.,—A lieu- 
tenant in a AAATC battalion ex- 
pressed disbelief that the mem- 
bers of one of the Batteries’ gun 
crews could change machine gun 
barrels, set head space and be 
ready to fire again in less than one 
minute, 14 seconds, 

“If you change the barrels that 
fast—I'll eat them, all four of 
them, too.” 

Lt. Col. Ormond K. Williams of 
the 796th Battalion has offered 
the lieutenant some special chut- 
ney relish to help him digest the 
guns. The fast-moving battery was 
Battery D. 





















An extraordinary 
saber knife designed by 
Santelli, Coach of Olympie 
Fencing Teams, accordin 
ce, vteher lag = ~ oh 
aife-fighting. ectly balanced, with 9 ~ 
hand-firtin, leather-coveseh, special pool | 
handle and unique curved cross bar—the 
Silencer boasts a 7” forged blade of high 
carbon steel with a 2” curved back-edge, 
keenly sharp and ready for action. - 
Overall measurement 12/4", weight @ os. 
Sheath hand-fashioned of long-lasting russes 
cowhide, attaches to belt and trouser leg. 
Ideal for close combat or general utility. 
Mail Orders mptly Alled.” 
a +83 Enclose Check’ or Or. 
14 der or ‘at your sy saad ; 


Lut inbers 


Civilian and Milifery Tellers 
465 MADISON AVENUE af Sind STREST 
New Veork 22, N.Y. a 
Makers of the famous. LUXENBERG Cap 
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Previews of the Latest 
Movies 
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PAUL WESTQN’S ORCHESTRA...WENDELL NILES 


TUNE IN TONIGHT 


AND EVERY MON., TUES., WED., THURS., FRI. 


Consult Your Local Daily Newspaper 
For Time of Broadcast 
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We're Pushing—Not Being Pushed! 

Prime Minister Churchill has predicted that the war with Ger- 
many will be over near the end of the summer. Shrewd Winny left 
a few twigs to grab in case the limb he was sitting on broke—but, 
at that, he used fewer “if's” than is customary among those who 
make war predictions. 

The British leader’s prediction came hot on the tail of those 
made by President Roosevelt, who predicted that the Japs wouldn't 
be so tough, once the offensive strength of the Allies is turned loose 
on them. 

It’s just like a jig-saw puzzle. One speech dovetails right into 
the next one until a person, who never heard a word of war news, 
would soon get an idea that the Allies were through being shoved 
around and were doing some shoving on their own. 

They’d be one hundred per cent correct. During the past twen- 
ty days the Allied forces have made some “orderly withdrawals” 
necessary among the German forces and are in the process of mak- 
ing the old gag about the Jap fleet, “Bottoms Up,” an actuality. 

Although dispatches from the scene of the Pacific naval en- 
gagement have been very brief, at the time of writing they indicate 
that the American fleet is busier than a one-armed paperhanger 
running the Japs down and knocking them over. The Jap Navy 
obviously isn’t too enthusiastic about fighting an all-out battle and 
is forcing the Americans to play a game of hide-and-go-seek. Thus 
far they’re reported “out” one battlewagon, four flattops, one 
cruiser and three destroyers. 

The American 9th Division, veterans of Tunisia and Sicily, 
spearheaded the drive which cleaved the Cherbourg peninsula. Do- 
ing the job like the professionals they are, the 9th isolated Cher- 
bourg and the elements of three German divisions trapped there. 

In Italy the American and British forces are pushing the dis- 
organized German forces toward Florence. In Burma Allied forces 
are gaining every objective. Only in China is the enemy able to 
elaim a victory. ; 

The news is encouraging. American forces, well-trained and 
brilliantly led, are again proving to be the toughest in the 
World. It took years to change from a peaceful to belligerant na- 
tion to prepare for the great assaults but when all the military and 
production cogs got in gear, well, Tojo and Hitler can tell you some- 
one is getting the hell kicked out of them. 


Post-War Planning is Needed! . 


The fact that a war is being won makes it imperative that more 
consideration be given post-war problems in this nation. The GI 
Bill of Rights has become a law. That’s swell. At least the vet- 
erans will get an even shake in the event an economic depression 
hits the world. 


But the Bill of Rights fails to take care of other major prob- 
lems which will confront this country after the fighting stops. No 
veteran will be satisfied with unemployment compensation. He 
wants a job or a chance to go into business on his own. 

To provide those jobs this nation must plan for the conversion 
of wartime to peacetime industry. It is a tremendous problem— 
one demanding months of organizing before the war-time wheels 
slow to a halt. Bernard Baruch studied the problem from every 
angle and weeks ago submitted a plan which has the okay of indus- 
try and labor alike. The plan asked for Congressional legislation 
and Administrative support. It has received the support but not 
the legislation. 

If American fighting men are to receive the benefits they are 
fighting for strong action must be taken on the home-front. This 
action demands a great deal of foresight and little hindsight. 


(Lexington 23-3783). 
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Louisiana and Invasions! 


Napoleon used the $15,000,000 he received from the sale of 
the Louisiana territory to build an invasion fleet, which rotted on 
the shores of France. It is interesting to note that part of the 
success of the Allied invasion car be credited to the men and mate- 
rials which came from this territory. 





Hitting Where It Hurts 
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At Your Service 


Q. May the widow of a veteran 
receive both National Service Life 
Insurance and a pension at the same 
time? May a World War I veteran 
draw a pension for total disability 
not service connected? 


A. The answer to the first ques- 
tion is Yes, to the second question 
No, under the present law. 

Q. What conditions must exist for 
a war veteran te obtain the follow- 
ing: Disability Compensation, Dis- 
ability Allowance, Retirement Pay 
and Pension? 


A. Disability compensation or pen- 
sion is paid by the Veterans Admin- 
istration for disability incurred in 
active military service. Disability 
allowance is a term used in former 
laws relating to the payment of 
benefit to veterans of the first World 
War. This benefit is no longer pay- 
able because the law was repealed. 
Retirement pay is allowable only to 
those who are formally retired by 
the Army or Navy because of dis- 
ability or length of service. 

Q. What is meant by a claim for 
pension? 

A Men now being discharged 
from military or naval service bee- 
cause of disability are given oppor- 
tunity to complete a claim for pen- 
sion before they leave their post 
and the claim with all necessary 
papers is forwarded promptly to a 
special office of the Veterans Admin- 
istration where the case is rated and 
the pension promptly paid. 

Q. I have been in the service over 
20 years, nearly all with combat 
troops. Have never been in trouble, 
never courtmartialed, never AWOL. 
I have just returned from overseas 
and am in poor health. I have 
dropped from 165 to 114 pounds, Can 
I be temporarily retired or fur- 

hed? 


A. Under the law you may be re 
tired for disability. Since it seems 
apparent from your letter that you 
feel your usefulness to the Army 
has ceased because of disability it is 
my suggestion that you apply for 
retirement. I think It would be un- 
wise for you to ask for a furlough 
because you might possibly jeopard- 
ize your right to retirement if you 
should do s0. 

If retired you would be allowed 
three-fourths of your base pay. 
Sould retirement be refused and 
should you be discharged you would 
file a claim for pension before the 
Veterans Administration. If after 
retirement it were found that you 
are entitled to pension in a greater 
amount than retirement pay you 
could then arrange to surrender re- 
tirement and accept pension. If we 
can be of any service to you please 
do not hesitate to call on us. 





Army Times presents herewith an In- 
formation Bureau on GI matters of all 
kinds, conducted weekly by the Ameri- 
can Legion, 

This service information, Army Times 
wishes to point out, is the most authen- 
tic to be had anywhere because the 
American Legion has had 25 years of ex- 
pertence on dealing with every possi- 


le ase of the veterans’ problems, 
and has had a hand in = virtually 
all veterans’ legislation now in effect. 


Answers will be furnished by the 
American Legion through this column to 
all questions pertaining to allotments, 
compensation claims, hospitalization, 
legislation, vocational training, employ- 
ment opportunities, insurance matters, 
veterans’ organizations, and anything 
and everything pertaining to the needs 
and welfare of servicemen and women, 
veterans and their dependents. 

The American Legion maintains a 
staff of experts in legislation, in claims 
procedure, in rehabilitation and in Vet- 
erans’ Administration regulations, who 
know the answers to every problem of 
any veteran, 

Send in your question to ARMY 
TIMES. Eve question will be an- 
swered promptly and correctly without 
charge or obligation. Remember, the 
American Legion has only the interests 
of the servicemen and women and vet- 
erans in mind in giving its counsel, and 
all replies are by veterans for veterans. 

Address: AT YOUR SERVICE, Army 
Zimes, pelty News Building, Washing- 
on, a 





Q. Iam 39 years and seven months 
old; served in the Army since May, 
1941, 17 months in Africa. Have 
been on limited service since August, 
1948. I was put on rotation from 
Africa for the chief reason so I 
could apply for over-age discharge in 
the U. 8 I have a defense job wait- 
ing for me. I have applied for dis- 
charge. Is there anything else I 
can do? 

A. Suggest you talk with the Per- 
sonal Affairs Officer for your organi- 
zation. Age alone or length of serv- 
ice are not sufficient upon which to 
base a request for discharge, but I 
believe in view of all the facts your 
case will get full consideration. The 
matter of discharge Is to an extent up 
to your commanding officer. 

Q. Before I came into the Army I 
passed a civil service examination 
as assistant gardener for the city of 
New York. I worked about four 
years at the Job as a temporary man, 
waiting for a permanent appoint- 
ment. After the war is over, where 
will I stand with my job. Will the 
city hire me again, even if I am dis- 
abled with arthritis, with which I 
am now suffering? Would I have 
a claim for pension? 

A. From your statement of fact I 
feel pretty sure your job and rights 
are fully protected. Also you have 
a valid claim for pension and if you 
are released on CDD you will be 
given an opportunity to file a claim 
with the Veterans Administration. 





Letters 


Spann nO A 
Gentlemen: 

It was with great interest that J 
read the article “Jap GIs in Italy 
are Deadly Bunch” in your May 13th 
issue. I was a member of that outfit 
wounded in Italy on October 18 
1943. 

Few know about the fine work of 
Captain Kawasaki and his 100th Bat 
talion medics. After Louisiana man. 
euvers in 1943, old regular Army of- 
ficers in our outfit remarked that 
the 100th Infantry Battalion had the 
best medical detachment that they 
had come across. We soon realized 
that after getting into combat. 

Aid men not only treated the 
wounded during a barrage but cow 
ered them with their own bodies 
This was due to the work of Captain 
Kawasaki and his two staff officers, 
Captains 
Captain Kawasaki himself wasn’t 
strict “battalion aid staticn doctor.” 
He was wherever he thought he 
should be. 

It’s men like Captain Kawasaki 
that have earned for the 100th In 
fantry Battalion praises from high 
officials. As Lt. Gen. Clark told me 
6 days after I was injured, “Some 
day all Hawali will be proud of the 
100th Infantry Battalion.” 

S/Set. J. Akamine, 

Ward E-1, 

O’Reilly General Hospital, 
Springfield, Mo. 


Gentlemen: 

We have recently learned that all 
men gOing home on the rotation plan 
must undergo a course in etiquette 
before embarking for the good old 
USA. We deeply resent this fact. Do 
those who have not faced combat 
think that we have become a bunch 
of Tarzans during recent months? 
I would like to invite such instiga- 
tors of the said course to pay us a 
visit to see that we don’t eat our 
food with our fingers, that we don’t 
swing from limb to limb in the trees. 

We are the same men in character 
and we still possess the poise and 
good bearings instilled in ua by our 
mothers and fathers. Yes, we have 
been living in foxholes a long time 
but an inspection will prove we have 
tried to make them as homey as pos- 
sible. We have holy pictures and 
pictures of our parents on display in 
our humble abodes and our conver- 
sations deal with our future, our 
homes and the freedom of our home- 
land which we intend preserving for 
all time. 

In recent weeks we have read of 
unjust and unkind treatment of our 
veterans returning to the states in 
our many camps and towns at home, 
Wouldn't it be better if we had an 
investigation of this matter, rather 
than making sure our men returning 
to their families use the proper 
household manners which have been 
instilled in them since they first 
learned to use the curved spoon In 
their high chairs? 

Sgt. Owen A. Haines, 
APO 464, care Postmaster, 
New York City, N. Y¥. 


Gentlemen: 

I understand that your paper is 
always open for suggestions, so here 
goes: 

My suggestion is to stop the robot 
planes being flown from Germany to 
England by equiping the line of bar- 
rage balloons sent up to the height 
they usually come over with electric 
magnets, staggering the balloons ia 
such a way that when the plan 
comes through the first line 
balloons, the magnet will draw the 
Gyro Compass off its true course 
causing the plane to change its 
course in a semi-circle. By the time 
it hits the second wave of magnetic 
attraction, it can be sent elther down 
the Channel or turned completely 
around, 

If they are steered by this type of 
compass, as I believe they are,, the 
plane’s course can be changed com- 
pletely by such a method. 

Opl. Albert L. Gramley, 
r. Co, 46th Tank Bn., 
amp Bowie, Tex, 


Dutch Crews Deserting 
WASHINGTON — The Stockholm 
newspaper Svenska sal 
in an article reported by Unit 
States government monitors, that 
Dutch crews of “large convoys” of 
motor barges, which Nazi quthori- 
ties recently had transferred from 
Holland to Norway, had deserted in 
large numbers along the Swedish 





Kainuma and Kometani, 
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Army Quiz 


Oo eT ATIC ULLAL LILA CLL 


1. Which of the Allied armies 
would you say was nearest Berlin, 
in the positions they held last week 
on Infantry Day? 

A. Lt. Gen. Omar Bradley’s troops 
at Bayeux, France? 

B. Lt. Gen, Mark Clark’s men at 
Oivitavecchia, Italy? 

©. The Russian forces at Tarnopol? 

. * . 


2. The familiar terms D-day and 
H-hour were used for the first time 
in General Eisenhower's orders of 


the day outlining the invasion of 
North Africa. 
True? False? 

- . a 


3. The British sent “beach bricks” 
with troops of the first assault wave 


in the invasion of France. Are 
these— 
A. Highly specialized infantry, 


trained in landing tactics? 

B. Special paving blocks to carry 
artillery pieces over the sand of the 
beaches? 

C. Mines to blow up the German 
fortifications on the beaches? 

* * . 


4. My friend was inducted but was 
placed in the Air Corps reserve on 
inactive status immediately after- 
ward. He says he intends to join the 
American Legion as a veteran. Can 
he? 

. > * 

5. The Germans are estimated to 

have been holding 50 divisions to 


meet what they call the Allied 
“Schwerpunkt.” Do you think they 
mean— 


A. An unprecedented air invasion? 

B. The Allies’ main thrust? 

C. The approach from the South 
fn what Premier Churchill called 
“the soft under-belly of Europe”? 

* . - 


6. Englishmen went into Normandy 
with the Allied invasion troops. Do 
you know when, and under whom, 
the Normans invaded England? 

. 7 a 


7. June 6—date of the invasion of 
France—marked the second anniver- 
sary of the notable battle which is 
said to have been “the turning point 
fn the Pacific war.” Was it— 

A. The hattle of Kiska? 

B. The battle of the Coral Sea? 

C. The battle of Midway? 

* . . 

8. The invasion of France was an 
excellent example of what Premier 
Churchill humorously referred to as 
“triphibious operations.” Can you 
explain what he meant? 

> > 7 

9. Because the German air force 
made no serious attempt at defense 
on invasion day many of the Allied 
pilots called their missions that day 
a “milk run.” The men who attacked 
the beaches did not find their trip a 
“dry run.” Can you explain why? 

. > . 

10. You probably know that the 
German “Mininwerfer” is a small 
trench mortar. But is the “Nebel- 
werfer,” used in defense of the beach- 
heads in the invasion—- 

A, A flame-thrower? 

B. Mines set along the shore line? 

Cc. A new multibarreled rocket- 

> 


(See “Quiz Answers,” page 19) 





They’re Cheering Crew! 

CAMP CAMPBELL, Ky.—Bringing 
“music that charms” and “laughs 
that heal” to sick and wounded sol- 
diers in hospitals, 20th Armored In- 
fantry soldiers have organized a 14- 
piece orchestra, a quartet and other 
acts and spend their Sundays on 
cheering missions, 
_ 





Up Front With Mauldin 














‘Medics’ 





By Air Without 


of the Imphal battle the whole of 
the men and full equipment of the 
5th Indian Division were moved by 


air from Arakan to the Imphal 
Plain. 
This 230-mile move was made in 


36 hours without the loss of one 
man or one aircraft. 

It is believed that this is the first 
time a whole Infantry Division has 
been moved en bloc by air from one 
fighting front to another. 

The reinforcement of the Imphal 
front by the 5th Indian Division was 
one of the best kept operational 
secrets of the battle. The Japanese 
continued to place the division as 
being in Arakan long after some of 
them were engaged in the Ukhrul 
area. The arrival of the division 
gave much needed assistance to our 
forces who had been fighting a stub- 
born delaying action in this area. 

In the case of first contingents to 
be flown from Arakan it was only 
a matter of a few hours between 
their leaving one active front and 
being in action on another over 200 
miles away. 

Credit for this further example of 
the tactical power available to us 
through our air supremacy goes to 
the Troop Carriers of Eastern Air 
Command. It was their biggest sue- 
cess so far. What is more—it was 
accomplished without compromising 
the other large scale operations of 
the Troop Carrier Command—such 
as supplying the Chindits, end the 
Imphal area. 

Twenty-four hours before the 
movement began the troops they 
moved were in action against the 
enemy. Men and equipment were 
taken by road to the nearest air- 











BURMA—During the early stages, 





Other days, 
other ways. 
Nowadays - 





Complete Division Carried 


Any Loss 


on to Dakota (CAT) transport air- | 


craft and flown to their new des- 
tination, where in a matter of hours 
they were once aguin battling with 
the Japanese. 

The whole operation was under 
the direction of Brig. Gen. William 
D. Old, Commander of Troop Car- 
rier Command. It was so skillfully 
planned that no rehearsal was neces- 
sary before the move was effected. 
The strictest secrecy was maintained 
throughout this amphibious opera- 
tion, not even the troops concerned 
being aware where they were going. 








FIFTY DAYS of the present war 
costs the United States an amount 
equal to the whole cost of the Civil 
War. 





> | 
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Navy's No Place 
For Farm Boy! 


CORPUS CHRISTI, Tex.—A cadet 
from a nearby naval air station 
knocked on the farm house door of 
Mrs. Ben Matula. 

“I’m a farm boy and I’m so lone- 
some for the farm that I don’t 
know what to do.” 


Mrs. Matula was very glad to have 
him spend the day contentedly jost- 
ling across a field on a tractor. 





Protecting Morals 


MAKIN, GILBERT ISLANDS— 
On this island, less than six 
months after its capture by the 
U.S. Army’s 165th Infantry, civil- 
ization has become so rampant that 
the native women now wear shirts 
with their grass skirts, probably 
due to the suggestions of army 
commanders and French mission- 
aries, the former concerned with 
the morals of the soldiers and the 
latter with the morals of the 
natives. 
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GI JOE 
Gets First Call 


A qoed portion of our en- 
tire output of Wedgewood 
Panatelas goes to the PX. 
Perhaps there aren't enough 
to ge around, but we're do- 
ing our best. Remember . . . 
Se still buys a good cigar 
. a WEDGEWOOD! 


PENNSTATE CIGAR CORP. 
ALLEGHENTY AVE. & BOUDINOT ST. , PHILA. 34, PA. 
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VY LATHER 


AND 


exclusive advantages. 


exam required). 





- MAYBE YOU DIDWT HAVE 
THE MONEY BEFORE THE WAR- 


Marry The Girl You Love 


OR 


Maybe You Both Thought It Best To Wait 
To Begin Your New Life Together———— 


in the meantime ... there's something vitally important you CAN DO, 
and SHOULD DO, for yourself, and for HER. 


IF ... anything should happen to you, is SHE, your fiancee, protected 
by insurance? Is YOUR bride-who-might-have-been, your bride-to-be, 
secure against want or need in case you can't be there? She WOULD 
BE, if you wish, for Lawrence & Lawrence specialize in securing just 
such policies (good anywhere, war risks included) for Army personnell 


in addition ... these same policies may be made payable LUMP SUM 
IN CASH; you can borrow against them yourself later; or they can be 
made payable to YOU, in cash, in twenty yearsl 


That's why we say ... “in fairness to your bride-to-be and to help 
make your own postwar dreams come true, write out the information 
requested below. Premiums can be deducted from your salary, and 
rates do not increase when you return to civilian life. 





Think over these 


(No medical 





name. 
enlisted. 
7. Height and Weight. 


$2000.00, 





Print the following information on a separate sheet of paper. 1. 
2. Complete Military Address. 

5. Complete Home Address. 
8. Race & Nationality, 
10. Beneficiary (Age, Address & Relationship). 
$3000.00 or $5000.00 policy desired. 


Full 
3. Serial No. and Rank. 4, Date 
6. Birth (Day, Month, Year, State.) 
9. Married or Single 
11. State whether $1000.00, 








Burk Burnett Bidg. 


MAIL TO: 


LAWRENCE & LAWRENCE 


INSURANCE 
BROKERS 


) Fort Worth 2, Texas 
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GUARDED as they're lying on the side of the road near Feminamorta are 
these extremely young looking prisoners who were taken by the U. S. Fifth 
Army in its first day's push from the beachhead. Most of them said they 


were 18, but looked younger. 








Show-Down for Educators 


Special Education for Veterans 


WASHINGTON—Second only 
hospitalization in importance in the 
GI Bill of Rights is education. 

In general, the bill provides for 
$500 yearly tuition for not more than 
four years, choice of school and 
course, and a guarantee of a hands- 
off policy while the ex-GI completes 
his studies. 

Many of the dogfaces now re- 
turned to civilian life have already 
started back to school. Universities 
have found them more serious-mind- 
ed, more interested in technical and 
voeational courses than before their 
hitch in the Army, in no mood for 
“snap courses.” 

Often, though, they feel like the 
Zl-year-old veteran of Tarawa and 
Guadalcanal who complained, “I am 
too old to sit in the classroom; I 
feel out of place.” 

More will feel this way after the 
war. 

Challenge to Schools 

The schools know this. And most 
ef them are doing everything they 
ean to help the returning soldier get 
wsed to mufti again. He can skip 
courses which his battle experiences 
make “kid stuff” to him—one state 
has authorized its secondary schools 
and colleges to give credit for mili- 
tary education and experience. 

Some universities have added ac- 
celerated programs to enable former 
GIs to finish their education in as 
short a time as possible; others have 
set op separate curricula for them; 
gome have done both. A few lag 
behind, offering only what they of- 
fered in 1939 or 1940. 

The State of New York has al- 
ways been a leader in education, its 
regents exams tough, its universi- 
ties thorough. Now this State is 
eonsidering: 

1. Admitting men to college who 
finished eight high school terms sat- 
isfactorily. 

2. Giving full credit to city college 
students who completed 8% of 
their courses with a C average; 

3. Granting a full degree to seniors 
who left college short not more than 
12 elective credits, 

In addition, New York’s 1944 Leg- 
islature has established 1,200 war- 
service college competitive scholar- 
ay open to veterans of both 

Jorld Wars. Winners of these schol- 
arships will be entitled to énnual 
tuition and fees up to $350 for four 
years at any school in the State. 

Columbia University is offering, 
for the spring and summer of 1944, 
free tuition in its School of Educa- 
tion to veterans unable to carry the 
tuition cost themselves, At New 
York University, former servicemen 
@an register every Monday of the 
year. 

Capsule Course 

Nearby Princeton will award the 

Gegree of Associate in Arts to ex- 


to | 


plete two years of its “capsule” 
courses in arts. Registration in the 
abbreviated course can be made at 
any time, with a minimum of four 
terms required for a diploma, 

Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology has revamped its entire cur- 
ricula to meet the needs of GIs. Em- 
phasizing its long-established educa- 
tional philosophy of instruction in 
the ethical and social implications of 
science and technology, it provides 
that students will each year take one 
full non-professional course. 


For instance, in the new expanded 
program, freshmen will be required 





| to devote themselves to English, 
both written and oral. 
Rehabilitation 
Gown and GI will also meet in 


|; the new rehabilitation centers which 
have been established at various 


ROME—Gen. George Marshall, 
U. S. Army chief-of-staff, this week 
flew to Italy to visit the battlefields 
where Allied armies fought the 
Nazis and eventually chased the Ger- 
man 14th Army up the boot of Italy, 
and to confer with his staff. 

With Gen. H. H. Arnold he flew 
ito Nettuno to see for himself the 
| place where his stepson, 2d Lt. Al- 
len Tupper Brown, was killed in a 
tank last May when his unit struck 
from the Anzio beachhead. He 
watched the wounded: being evacu- 


7 — 








‘Tank Loss Heavy, 
Speed Up Ordered 


WASHINGTON—Tank losses in 
the Rome offensive and the invasion 
of France were so much greater than 
had been expected that the Army 
has ordered a large increase in tank 
production and plants which have 
been shut down are being reopened, 
announces Donald M. Nelson, chair- 
man of the War Production Board. 

So urgent is the Army call that 
the tank production program may be 
placed on a level as high as that 
occupied by landing craft and heavy 
artillery, said a WPB official. 

Because assembly-line methods 
produced the tanks faster than it 
was thought would be required, pro- 
duction was out back sharply more 
than a year ago. “Stand-by” facili- 
ties are such, however, that the in- 
creased manufacturing program will 
not encounter delay. 





servicemen and women who com-; 


colleges and universities by the Vet- | 


General Marshall Visits 
Stepson's Grave in Italy 


erans’ Administration. The first of 
these is at the College of the City 
of New York; others will be set up 
shortly. 


In announcing the new program, 
Brig. Gen. Frank T. Hines, Admin- 
istrator of Veterans Affairs, said, 
“Every veteran who as a result of 
his military or naval service has ac- 
quired either a disease or an injury 
which handicaps him is entitled to 
the very best of guidance service to 
help re-establish him as a normal 
and useful member of society.” 


Centers will give GI's help in 
selecting a job, basing their advice 
on aptitude tests. Veterans will then 
be sent to a center located at a 
school specializing in their field. If 
possible, this training will be ar- 
ranged in the serviceman’s own 
community. Transportation, meals, 
| lodging, and medical care will be 
provided, 








ated at Nettuno and toured the 
|perimeter of the original Anzio 
| beachhead before returning to the 
front. 


| In his tour, made by staff car, 
jeep and cub plane, General Mar- 
shall advanced so close to combat 


that he could easily see American 
artillery bursting near Grosseto, and 
| the windshield of his jeep once had 
| to be lowered to keep reflected light 
|from attracting German attention. 
| Technically he was out of uniform, 
as he wore summer khakis while 
men fighting in the sector had to 
wear less easily noticed woolens. 
The general, however slipped a 
jacket on whenever he came within 
observation range of the enemy. 

Besides his tour of the battle- 
grounds, General Marshall  con- 
ferred with Gen. Sir Henry Maitland 
Wilson, Mediterranean commander 
in chief; his deputy, Lt. Gen. Jacob 
Devers; Gen. Sir Harold Alexander, 
ground commander in Italy; Lt. Gen. 
Mark W. Clark, 5th Army com- 
mander, and Lt. Gen. Ira C. Faker, 
Allied air commander. 

Also he awarded the Distinguished 
Service Medal to General Alphonse 
Pierre Juin, French commander, and 
four American major generals, 


Wounded Boys Grateful 
CARLISLE BARRACKS, Pa—lLt. 
Catherine E. Calnen, Nurses Corps, 
who has just returned from a year’s 
service overseas, says the apprecia- 
tion of wounded boys made her for- 





overseas work, 





A GLEEFUL expression is noted on the U. S. Fifth 
leads this first batch of Nazi prisoners through the gates of a prisoner of 


war collecting point in the Camp Morta area alter their capture by the 
offensive from the beachhead. 








Yok te i 


Army 





soldier's face as he 








get the hardships that went with- 








ALL PRESENT OR 
ACCOUNTED FOR 


A letter in a dainty, feminine hand ler Lewis, 





The Great Milo, Texas 


came in to Cpl. Lewis H. Apple-|Babe Sharkey and Henry Piers all 


garth, Co. D., 308th Infantry, a 


CAMP BUTNER, N. C.,, 


A t | piled into his station wagon. The 
stating | beef was too much for used tires so 


briefly: “I'll be in town for the one went down. Only then Power 


week-end.” 


Applegarth was badly |discovered his jack wouldn't work, 


worried about three things: 1. What|In a moment the four classy wrest- 


town? 
was the girl? 


Stories about the record number 
of letters received by soldiers gripe 
M/Sgt. Ray Morgan, of CAMP SAN 
LOUIS, OPISPO, Calif. “I haven't 
had a letter in 10 years,” he notes. 
“The last one I got was in November, 
1933. It was from the Southern Cali- 
fornia Telephone Compeny and set 
me back a nickel for a wrong num- 
ber.” 


Being a member of the advisory 
committee of the selective service 
board and secretary of the Chamber 
of Commerce at Crewe, Va., didn’t 
stop lawyer Edwin Wells from enlist- 
ing in the Army. He is now Corporal 
Wells, finishing operational training 
at ALEXANDRIA FIELD, La. 

Sgt. Leno Belarde, of G Co.. CAMP 
ADAIR, Ore., heard that a three-day 
pass was being offered for the best 
fox-hole dug by a man in his com- 
pany. After some stiff work digging 
and camouflaging, he went looking 
for the umpires. He found them and 
then— because of his excellent cam- 
ouflaging, couldn't find the foxhole. 
While looking round for it he sud- 
denly dropped out of sight—into It. 
He got his three-day pass. 


The gods of chance must be with 
Pfc. Dorothy Gay, of the Quarter- 
master Office, CAMP KILMER, N. J. 
On a recent Sunday she went with 
some women soldier friends to As- 
bury Park to enjoy an hour or so 
in a roller-skating rink. Through 
some accident while on the wheels 
she fell and tore her stockings to 
shreds. No stores were open so she 
could not buy a new pair. The girls 
found an amusement center, however, 
offering stockings as prizes. Dottie 
placed her nickle on 16, the wheel 
spun, and when it stopped the situa- 
tion was well in hand. 


Pfc. Theopholus Delianies, of the 
Defense Platoon, Division Headquar- 
ters Co. at CAMP BRECKINRIDGE, 
Ky., will read the company bulletin 
board regularly after this. On June 
Ist he fell out with his platoon for 
a tough and blistering 17-mile hike. 
He had just returned when one of 
his buddies told him he was listed 
to go on a furlough on May 31. 

Pro wrestlers are not averse to us- 
ing their strength occasionally out- 
side the ring, as was learned by Pfc. 
Harold Power, of the Post theater 
office at CAMP McOLELLAN, Ala. 
Power had driven over to Gadsden, 
Ala., to pick up wrestlers who were 
billed for a grunt-and-groan show at 
the camp amphitheater. Duly Strang- 





| 


| patio. 


| position from 





2. What week-end? 3. Who/lers piled out, got strangle holds on 


fender and bumper and held the car 
up while he switched the spare for 
the bad one. 

One GiI—name withheld on request 
—now in a West Coast camp after 
overseas service, believes in taking 
his women gradually. When he walke 
ed into a hospital recreation room 
the Gray Lady on duty suggested 
that he might like to join a Red 
Cross party going on across the 
“Naw,” Joe said dejectedly. 
“I've been over there already and 
there’s too many women. You see, 
I'm just back from New Guinea 
where there ain’t been any women 
and I gotta get used to 'em slow." 

What to do with a prize won at a 
bingo at Service Club No. 2, is both. 


jering T/4 Garry E. Dillon, battalion 


mail clerk for the 796th Forestry En- 
gineers at CAMP WHITE, Ore. The 
prize was a comb and brush set. And 
Dillon is famed for the special mir 
ror-like qualities of his bald pate. 

Pfc. Powell, of Section C, at WACO 
FIELD, Tex., seems to have come 
deservedly by the name “Honest 
Aaron,” recently conferred on him, 
When walking down street Powell 
saw what looked like a roll of bills, 
drop from a young lady's handbag. 
He chased the bills, whith were scat¥ 
tered by the wind, and then chased 
the woman. Then it became revealed 
that she had been carrying Company 
money and had not missed the roll. 
“Have you any idea how much there 
is here?” she asked, and when Powell 
said no she informed him that there 
was an even grand in $10 bills. The 
lady was so happy about it she offer 
ed the soldier a reward. But “Honest 
Aaron” waved that aside, noting that 
“I just seen my duty and done it.” 

The Quartermaster Laundry at 
CAMP CROWDER, Mo., has what 
threatens to be serious business ope 
Pvts Marion Brown 
and Joe Gillespie, of Co. C, 3th Bate 
talion, who do their business after a 
hard day of school and drill. “Four- 
hour service on a hot day,” the firm's 
motto, helps to bring GI business, 
as well ag does a solicitor, Pvt. Bert 
Meece. Lately the service has been 
expanded to include shoe polishing, 
The firm also offerg to take over any 
after-retreat detail “to permit the 
soldier te go to town.” 


THE JAPANESE have fore 
ing farmers in the Fukien-Kwantung 
area to plant oplum poppies, the 
opium “to be sold to the Chinese peo- 
ple in occupied areas.” 
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yne ? Oo e u or , ©) u rs New Head at Camp Edwards Told of Invasion Success 
. CAMP EDWARDS, Mass.—Brig. WASHINGTON — The Russian 
i Gen. Harry F. Meyers has taken Army is keeping its German foes on 
i am int Ss ©) Ce) over the post of commanding gen-|the eastern front informed of the 
2 4 +. eral of the Antiaircraft Artillery| Allied successes in Normandy by 
4 Training Center here. He succeeds | broadcasting reports from mobile 
: 4 CAMP COOKE, Calif—Peter B.|of it and get back to his householdothers do unto you.” — Gen. Joseph E. Harriman, who |radio stations and by dropping and 
Kyne, noted author and novelist fo. | gods and all those little blessings Inspired by Tour a been transferred to Fort Bliss, shooting pamphlets into enemy po- 
i more than three decades, who served |he considers va#luable enough to die Hyne expressed aporecietic nd nivrnd as Commanding general at that| sitions, the London radio reported 
2 {n both the Spanish-American War|for in order that they may be part bade geod wishes ia noaaineie er center. to OWI. 
a and in World War I, has discarded | of his estate and be inherited by his “coverage,” saying: seas - 
ee ee ia, ecu Gieeee “I have been treated kindly by the YOUR OWN SERIAL NUMBER 
a a eee ; _— Eleventh Armored Division. As the RUBBER STAMP with INK PAD 
ing; had, to a certain degree, gone) Having ridden in a tank and shot|Oid Man's guest all hands have Soldier! Here’s the safest, most convent- 
soft, and were not approaching, with the 75-mm. cannon, Kyne wrote of| seemed to consider they had a dut ent way to mark your laundry and 
the same joyous enthusiasm of their] the tankers’ work: to help him spread his hos tality clothes! Permanent, laundry-proof and 
sires and grandsires, the tough task “ ‘ . , P y guaranteed not to wash off! Stamp prints 
; bith estes 6 heir citi He is a job that requires, if you} and I return to my muttons with my your first initial of last name and lIast 
of paying a high price for their citi-| | (41g survive, if you would save] youth renewed, a better citizen for — figures of your serial number in 
penahip. infantry and the other branches of| what I have seen here. I have seen — hd coh eaueiih canaah Gad 
Kyne’s fears were appeased last|/the service from having inflicted| a segment of the sort of army I did Se for each set. Print your initial, num- 
week when, as guest of his old friend, | upon them severe casualties by en-|not believe this country could pro- 4 ber and address clearly. No C.0.D.’s, 
Brig. Gen. Charles S. Kilburn, Com-|emy tanks, that you be quick on the| duce and I return to civil life with é 1 TIOM iol REDUCED ° 
manding General of the Eleventh|qdraw. Your only excuse for exist-|my faith reupholstered and a feeling OFFERI... = Shwe con 
Armored Division, he made an ac-|ence as tankers is, not to shoot, but| that warms the cockles of an old sol- JMEMO & ADDRESS BOOK Included fol In a ough 
tion-filled tour of the Division. And to shoot faster than your enemy, to|dier’s heart when, after 27 years, he only 25¢ extra. Send $1 for ail 3 +. aolnaue runps! A 
of his “coverage” of his four days’| shoot more accurately and get there|has clasped hands again with men aa apap, oR » 
stay Kyne said: first with the most shots. You’ve|who know the true inwardness of BRANDT Mfg. Co., 54 W. 21 St., N.Y.C. Op 
“I wanted to investigate the Amer-| got to learn to make doubles andjcomradeship and fealty and the af- : 
{ean soldier, 1944 model, and see if|very fast-flying birds. If I were a|fectionate obedience that is the es-| ~ ‘ mee 
he remotely resembled his grand-|tank commander or a member of ajsence of that discipline that wins a 
father, with whom I soldiered in Lu-|tank crew I don’t think I would! battles and renders long odds some- ‘ 
yon in 1898-99, or his father I had|ever take a Sunday off. I would|thing for the other fellow to fret 
seen with his arm around a French| plant various colored flags all over|about, but not you. Give ’em hell MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTIONS 
maiden in 1918, and I am happy to/a distant hillside, beg or borrow aj|for the Kyne family and may God 
admit I have found not the slightest | range finder and ascertain the exact| bless you and bring you back safely Special Military Rates 
e change in the boy. range from an assumed tank posi-|to the land we love. Adios, amigos. 
of “I have discovered that the Amer-|tion to the flags representing the|Vaya usted con Dios. And if you For Men and Women in 
fean soldier is still a hardy peren-| ‘targets. And then I would start a|do not know what that means, ask f 
8 nial, never overjoyed at the ap-|8tessing contest and award a car-| your Old Man!” the Service 
tos proach of war, but once in it, highly | ton of cigarettes to the best guesser | —--——— 
_——s resolved to make a good, quick job | ~~8Nnd if he remained consistently the ; . 
Be pm es ate best guesser I'd award him a gold For Army and Navy Units 
cigarette lighter. And I'd do my . \ Ov 
best to beat him out of the prize|: Epoctel_06eory_ Botes (0 We.) $ In U. S. and erseas 
by competing with him. I'd have} en Times Ss 
him set out the flags and determine | | we — itect'l Forum... — TO MILITARY PERSONNEL: 
the exact ranges and then say to]: moe ye a 
me, ‘All right, lieutenant, you're so wey I {te units) 4.00 Check the magazines desired, fill in address 
“exas smart at making me do it, let me see yt gg ae 350 and mail with remittance to cover. Subscrip- 
— you do it now! a Reel ae 200 tions can be sent to Army personnel at home 
The “I'd do this, mes enfants, because "Colliers tik 2.00 addresses or wherever you are stationed in 
PS 80 I would think it the very finest © onahal = i 150 the U. S. or Overseas. Order gift subscriptions 
swell brand of life insurance I could buy ef wm eo 3.00 NOW! 
vO and the noblest policy I could as- = te ee a . 
a sume toward infantry that depend re oer thee — i TO MILITARY UNITS EVERYWHERE: 
is on on me to knock out the enemy tanks eC en 1.75 : , 
“1 oul approaching to annihilate them. I an Se ae bet are authorized representatives for EVERY 
e for would have this ancient thought— Life* 3.50 egy sy —— yin : ay in ot 
Eo a sicaieliaaiaiatabalit f magazine r Day Rooms an 
oe Sane Genes GP yee pane — yO cosveosansnee o Recreation Rooms, Service Clubs, ete. Send 
_— m Zz ag oP eng Teor ss 150 us your order. Your requirements will be 
after eat anil filled at the lowest possible rates. 
EN OS ee 
aking Pontiac Has Big y= We guarantee to forward magazines anywhere 
walk ts BIOs POR acn Be 9 ny 
— Post-War Plans sa Skyways : and everywhere when change of station is made. 
ested E ree ssssree $3.50 ~ 
B | i 
Red PONTIAC, Mich.—In the first year | %. a on*_ $ SHEPARD W. DAVIS 6-24 
the of unrestricted production after the | #%<* Aero Digest ............ 4 
tedly. war, the Pontiac division of Gen- ; GI coe Baseball ...ccsemveee 2s Authorized’ Representative 
and eral Motors Corp. will make 500,000 coe” af Whe Typical , si sem oy er wm — 30 Bay Bidg., Staten Island 1, N. Y. 
| see, cars, according to Harry J. Kling- ane oO units in the vee LYING op. Avn. 4. , 
uinea ler, general manager for Pontiac. Fifth Service Command, was ---larpers Magazine....4.00 ENCLOSED IS $ eocececeeee seteaneneness for which 
omen. In announcing the program, Mr.| ¢ . f veeMcCalll's .ccessecsneseeees 1.50 $ please send the magazines checked: 
slow." Klingler pointed out that in 1941 gt. Beatrice R. Roemer, o aMinicam ..... 2.50 
ata the last full year of car production, Camp Campbell, Ky. She has cow Yorker secon 6.00 3 NAME  ....cccccocsssssssessssssssressseess iainesiinnliai oneeiii 
both. Pontiac had built 335,000 cars and| been a Wac for a year and ...Photoplay-Movi. Mir. 1.80 
talion could have sold 400,000 had it been| q half: has a brother with a. —— — oa PGND senentiminnmn 
y En- able to build them. : 2 5 oP OPO PROTO 0.000 , 
. The A part of Pontiac’s postwar pro- oy vpn mgd Pa gens Popular Science...... = Saree me eee pinaensliaal 
And gram contemplates the expenditure| GG two other bro “s oo —— eee 2.00 Use separate sheet of, paper if necessary 
| mire of some $35,000,000 in plant and veterans of Army Service in Silver oem eonseoateee 2.00 — CATALOG ON REQUEST — 
te. equipment expansion. Foundry ca-| World War I. Selection ush- cg ge 3.00 toctneitetin js inti teinitien 
pacity will be stepped up; increased : : oe SPUO =WOTOCT. wees vbscriptions to News Week an @ are sent 
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nest i pet ; 4 |axle production; a new salvage de- —Signal Corps Photo 
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, . and the present torpedo plant will 
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: aa Camp Crowder, Mo., Central | ings. 
-hased Signal Corps School, dreamed Production for war will continue 
vealed up this “Never Fails to Stop to be in@ustry’s No. 1 job, according 
npany Em" hitch-hiki devic The to Mr. Klingler, right up until the 
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were glass tube hand in the box |time, he emphasizes that unless ade- 
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WASHINGTON—Operation of the 


B-29 in combat was the realization | | 
of a strategy conceived by Gen. H.| long step from the factory to the 
| bardier in front of them, occupy the 


H. Arnold, U. S. Army, Command- 
ing General, United States Army 
Air Forces, more than two years 
before this country entered the war. 

In 1939, the first mass production 
of the existing long-range bombers 
of the AAF—the B-17 Flying Fort- 
ress and the B-24 Liberator—was 
getting under way. There were on- 
ly 28 of these planes in operation 
and General Arnold recognized that 
already they were too small and 
had been outstripped by the ulti- 
mate necessities of global war. 

He threw his support to the de- 
velopment of bombardment aircraft 
of super-range, which could strike 
at enemy targets from the most re- 
mote bases. He directed the AAF 
Materiel Command to draft specifi- 
cations for such a plane. 

With the United States at peace, 
this plane was intended specifical- 
ly for hemisphere defense, capable 
of flying from strategic points in the 
Americas more than a _ thousand 
miles to sea and back again, with 
a bomb load. 

Accept Boeing Designs 

Late in 1939, on the basis of speci- 
fications drawn by the Materiel 
Command, the AAF asked aircraft 
manufacturers to submit designs 
for the super-range plane. The de- 
sign submitted by the Boeing Air- 
eraft Company, producer of the B- 
17, was accepted. 

With the entry or the United 
States into the war in December, 
1941, the specific purpose for which 
the Superfortress had been intend- 
ed was changed. It became an of- 
fensive weapon rather than a de- 
fender. 

This change necessitated revision 
of the design, and once again the 
plans submitted by Boeing were ac- 
eepted. The plane was successfully 
in production by last year, but be- 
hind this lay years of preparation— 
the drafting of bales of technical 
data sheets and blueprints, the per- 
formance of thousands of experi- 
ments and tests, the daring venture 
of inaugurating a vast tooling and 
production program while the air- 
craft was still in the blueprint 
stage. 

In 1943, as production of the Su- 
perfortress was getting under way, 
Grig. Gen. Kenneth B. Wolfe, U. S. 
Army, Chief of the Production Di- 
vision, Material Center, Wright 
Field, O., during the development 
stages of the B-29 proposed to Gen- 
eral Arnold that it would be practi- 
cable to work the bugs out of the 
new plane even while 4 was being 





BEAUTIFUL in flight but terrifying in its destruction is the giant new B-29 Superfortress. 


Superforts Open New Era 
Of World-wide Operations 


produced. If practical, this  pro- 
cedure would save much time in the 


battle line. 
Through Combat Strains 

General Wolfe estimated that he 
could save six months by taking the 
planes as they came off the assembly 
line and putting them through 
strains equivalent to combat, at the 
same time that transition schooling 


of the flying personnel was in 
progress. 
General Arnold directed him to 


carry out this time-saving enterprise. 
A Bomb Wing, comprising four 
Groups, was activated at Marietta, 
Ga., site of a Bell Aircraft Company 
factory, one of five great plants at 
which the B-29 js being built. 

The success with which General 
Wolfe fulfilled his mission, backed 
by the energetic support of General 
Arnold, is attested by the operation 
of the B-29 in combat at this early 
date. 

A thorough test tn battle still lies 
before the Superfortress. It is the 
most complicated flying mechanism 
ever assembled by any nation, and 
many of its innovations are now re- 
ceiving their first test. Use of the 
plane must be confined for many 
months to sporadic missions, and 
many problems of bases, training, 
production, modification and supply 
must be worked out before its full 
power may be exploited. 

The B-29 is the aircraft which 
prompted General Arnold more than 
a year ago to say that the B-17 and 
the B-24 were perhaps the last of 
the “small” bombers, and to warn 
the enemy last Fall that new planes 
were on the way which could fly 
across the Atlantic and home with- 
out a stop. 

Wing Span 141 Feet 

The Superfortress has a wing span 
of more than 141 feet, is almost 100 
feet long and has sn overall height 
of more than 27 feet. It is one and 
a half times as large as the B-17 
and has engines almost twice as 
powerful. 

It carries a greater bomb load, 
is far faster, has greater altitude 
and longer range than any other 
bombardment plane in the world. 
It bristles with 50 caliber machine 
guns and 20-millimeter cannon. 

Its wing, of completely new de- 
sign, has the highest coefficient of 
lifting ability to speed of any wing. 
Its 16-foot four-blade propellors are 
the largest on any aircraft. It is 
flush-riveted and butt jointed 
throughout. 

The plane is long and cylindrical, 
with slender, tapering wings, an elon- 
gated nose extending well ahead of 
the wings. It has a single fin and 
rudder similar te that of the B-17. 
A double-wheel tricycle gear, both 





on the main landing gear and on 
the nose gear, supports the B-29, 
The pilot and copiloi, with the bom- 


same compartment, in the tip of the 
nose of the plane. 
The B-29 is being built at the fol- 


| lowing five plants, Boeing at Seattle 


and Renton, Wash., and Wichita, 
Kans., Glen L. Martin Company at 
Omaha, Nebr., and Bell at Marietta, 
Ga. 

The Fisher Body Division of Gen- 
eral Motors Corporation has a major 
part in the fabrication of sub-assem- 
blies. 

The B-29 engines are 18-cylinder, 
radial, air-cooled, 2.200 horsepower 
Wright Cyclones, designed by Wright 
Aeronautical Corporation. They are 
built by Wright and by the Dodge 
Division of the Chrysler Corporation. 

In addition, hundreds of sub-con- 
tractors are participating in the pro- 
duction of the Superfortress. 

Five Plants Producing 

The B-29 production program, em- 
bracing five major plants operated 
by three large companies, follows the 
pattern of the B-17 production plan, 
in which a permanent committee 
composed of representatives of Boe- 
ing, Douglas and Vega (now Lock- 
heed) was set up to expedite produc- 
tion of the Flying Fortress. A sim- 
llar permanent committee represent- 
ing all prime manufacturers of the 
B-29 has been organized to coor- 
dinate the production program. 

Boeing, Seattle, which has pro- 
duced the B-17 in great numbers, 
is now being converted to produc- 
tion of B-29s solely. On completion 
of the conversion all Boeing facili- 
ties will be devoted exclusively to 
the B-29. 

Both the Douglas Aircraft Com- 
pany and the Lockheed Aircraft Cor- 
poration Factory A in California will 
continue to build the Flying Fortress 
in undiminished numbers. 

The Army Air Forces contemplate 
no reduction now in the scheduled 
Boeing B-17 Flying Fortress or the 
production and employment of the 
Consolidated Aircraft Corporation’s 
B-24 Liberator. 

The B-29 does not supplant these 
planes. It supplements them and in- 
creases the range and capacity of 
the United States Army Air Forces 
for fulfillment of its doctrine of 
destruction, by daylight precision 
bombing of military and industrial 
targets, of the enemy’s means of 
waging war. 





CAMP EDWARDS, Mass.—Fifteen 
nurses will graduate from a three 
months’ course in military neuro- 
psychiatrics at the Station Hospital, 
the first time this or any other hos- 
pital of the First Service Command 
has offered the study. 





ii / 
THE LONG AND THE SHORT OF IT 
A Culvert Kaydet Hides Under a B-29 Tail 





—AAF Photo 





Japs Exposed ‘Extremities’ 


During Raid And Were Hurt 


WASHINGTON—A number of Jap- 
anese were injured by anti-aircraft 
fragments, the Domel agency dis- 
closed in a report on last Thursday's 
B-28 bombing of the Japanese main- 
land. The report, transmitted in oc- 
cupied areas, was recorded by the 
Federal Communications Commission. 

The Domei aceount, quoting an 
“eyewitness,” said: 

“The fact has been established that 
as long as there is no direct hit, a 
person is safe in a shelter. When 
entering a roofiess shelter, it is 
necessary that the refugee always 
bring a straw matting for overhead 
protection, or wrap his head with a 
eomforter. 

Carelese Exposure 

“There were those who entered a 
roofless shelter without covering 
their heads, those whose postures 
were bad, or those who earelessly 
exposed their extremities and were 





injured by bomb concussions, er by 
anti-aircraft fragments. 

The Domei account alse elaimed 
that the blackout worked well, ab 
though, said, there were some 
exceptions; that communications 
were continued through use of emer 
gency telephone organization, and 
that the “neighborhoog ae 
fire prevention eorps” function 
well, as the girl members made the 
rounds of the neighborhood you 
through megaphones that “ene 
planes are coming” and later wem 
around reporting “all clear.” The 
account, however, went on! 

“Thig recent raid, however, dif 
fered from that of the 1942 Tokyo 
raid in that only bombs, and ne 
incendiaries, were used; co uently 
it seemed as though the ghbor- 
hood fire prevention corps members 
were slightly bewtidered. 
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SWING sessions by this SSS Orchestra enliven things tor the First Cavalry Division on Los 





Negros Island. You'll note some of the boys are exercising their vocal chords. Musicians 
represent a cross-section of the U. S. Trumpet is Pvt. Charles, Grier, Chicago; trombone, 
Pic. Zeke Boyd, Rocky Ford, Colo.; accordion, Cpl. Tom Frederickson, Bath, Pa; Sgt. “Scott 
Singleton, Weathersford, Texas; saxophone, Sgt. Earl Peters, Ogallala, Neb.; clarinet, Pvt. 
Vedo Vance, Weathertlield, Conn. 


—Signal Corps Photo 








Between The 
Covers 


If you've been thinking that you'd 
better save some first-hand accounts 
of the invasion to show your kids, 
we'd suggest that you get hold of a 
June 19 copy of Life and tuck it 
away for reference. 

Life’s coverage of the first two 
weeks of the invasion can’t be 
matched. A five-page picture spread 
shows the beachheads of Normandy, 
while six more pages of pictures, 
maps and diary tell about the Big 
Day and the tense three days pre- 
ceding it. You'll be able to recognize 
the well-known buildings of Rome 
in Life’s pix of the GI march through 
that city and of the preliminary cap- 
ture of Cisterna by the Third Divi- 
sion. 

Most immediate in its interest to 
jeeps is the article on invasion med- 
icine. ETO chief surgeon, Gen. Paul 
Ramsay Hawley, has devised a 
“chain of evacuation” hospitals which 
take the surgeon to the wounded, 
rather than waiting for the injured 
to be brought to the doctor. He has 
reduced deaths from 8 per cent in 
World War I to 3 per cent in World 
War II. 

The New Yorker’s Reporter at 
Large, John Hersey, for the June 
19th issue, stumbled one day on Lt. 
John F. Kennedy, the ex-Ambassa- 
dor’s son, who was lately a PT skip- 
per in the Solomons. Hersey talked 
the young naval officer inte telling 
him what happened when his PT 
was cut in half by a Japanese de- 
stroyer. 

“Survival” tells how the other PT 
boats saw the explosion and fire and 
didn’t think there was any point in 
going back to see if there were sur- 
vivors. 

There were. Eleven out of 13 men 
lived through it and were left to 
swim through shark-infested waters 
to an island three miles away to wait 
the better part of a week for rescue. 

New Republic correspondent Rich- 
ard Lee Strout has cabled that mag- 
azine an article on D-Day. Believing 
that Rommel and Montgomery are 
now fairly evenly matched in sup- 
ply lines, Mr. Strout says the real 
test and the decision as to how long 
the war will last will come in. the 
Allied answer. to the great caunter- 
attack which is undoubtedly being 
Prepared by the Nazis. 


Mine School Blunders 


Get ‘Graveyard’ Spots 


CAMP FORREST, Tenn.—Student 
Officers in the Second Army Mine 
School here have to travel through 
simulated mine fields as part of 
their training, and when one of 
them sets off a mine, or trips a 
booby trap, his name is placed on a 
marker and stuck in a “graveyard.” 

It is a disgrace for an officer to 
have a marker In the “yard,” and a 
decided black mark if his name ap- 
Pears more than once. 

The Mine School has just finished 
its third course, pat _— 





In a Jungle Clearing 


WITH THE AMERICAL INFAN- 
TRY DIVISION OF BOUGAIN- 
VILLE—Fighting men from many 
corners of the world—from Norway 
and China, Mexico and Scotland, 
Lithuania and Nova Scotia—raised 
their right hands and did solemnly 
swear to uphold the Constitution of 
the United States in naturalization 
ceremonies, May 19, in a Bougain- 
ville jungle clearing. 

Sworn in by Dr. Henry B. Hazard, 
a representative of the Immigration 
Naturalization Service, scores of den- 
im-clad Infantrymen came out of 
their perimeter positions in the hills 
and flats to take the oath of alle- 
giance that made them citizens of 
the United States. 

Overseas Two Years 

It was a strange and impressive 
ceremony. Most of the new citizens 
have been overseas for two years, 
fighting for Uncle Sam. Yet they 
had come many thousands of miles 
from home to a battle-ridden tropical 
island, operated under Australian 
mandate, to take the oath to which 
they had looked forward so long. 

One of the new American citizens 
is Pfc. Cheu Fan Bong, a medical 
aid man who has sweated out months 


7 Crews Perfect 
In Gunnery Tests 


CAMP CAMPBELL, Ky.—Twen- 
tieth Armored Division tank gunners 
and crewmen shot straight and true 
during the recently completed corps 
tank crew gunnery tests, achieving 
a divisional average of 95 per cent, 
while seven crews chalked up 100 
per cent scores for all six tests of 
the comprehensive examination. 

To achieve the perfect 100 per cent 
average on all the tests, these crew- 
men had to demonstrate unerring 
accuracy with armor piercing and 
high explosive ammunition for thein 
big guns, a steady eye on machine 
gun fire from the tanks; they had 
to shoot at moving targets, and also 
shoot from moving tanks, They had 
to prove their ability to coordinate 
as a team and use correct tactics 
for all kinds of situations in a test 
called “the tactical golf course.” 





High Pay for 
Not Hula-ing! 


HONOLULU—Hula girls now 
get paid $100 a week, with bon- 
us, for not hula-ing. 

They pose in one of those 
havya-plocha-taken-buddy” joints 
in mid-town, cuddling up to an 
average of 100 assorted service- 
men a day for one brief second 








while the photograph snaps the 
pose, . , : ' 


GI Joes Halt Fig 


Become American Citizens 





ht To 


of bombing, shelling and other fire 
with the veteran Americal Infantry 
Division here. He was born in Can- 
ton, China. A little, bright-eyed fel- 
low of 28, Bong was working as a 
grocery clerk in Memphis, Tenn., 
when Uncle Sam called. 


S/Sgt. Morton Max Croll, a com- 
munications sergeant, came from a 
Soviet town named Sheptovka, 
miles west of Kiev. He 
Chelsea, Mass. 


As T/5 Louis William Isakson 
raised his right hand and repeated 
the allegiance oath under the blister- 
ing jungle sun, he might well have 
been thinking of the nightmarish 
day at Guadalcanal when he packed 
a wounded buddy on his back and 
stumbled for a mile to the safety of 
his own lines. _Norway-born and a 
sailor for ten years, Isakson got the 
Silver Star for his courageous Canal 
Feat. His home is at New Bedford, 
Mass., and he has three brothers In 
the service. 

All-Around Fighter 

Mexico-born Pfc. Arthur Leguno, 
who has three Japs to his credit at 
Bougainville, worked as a railway 
repairman in Sacramento, Calif. 
Leguno is a scout In an Infantry 
rifle company, one of the most 
dangerous jobs in the Army. During 
the bitter and bloody fight for Hill 
260, where 541 Jap bodies were ac- 
tually counted, Leguno doubled in 
brass as a flame-thrower. He killed 
two of his three Nips with his flame 
thrower—one of them a Jap officer. 

Another Infantry scout, Pfc. Rob- 
ert James McClement, was born in 
Glasgow Scotland. He is a veteran 
of many patrol) actions, Including 
Guadalcanal, and has a wife and 
child living in New York City. 

Lithuania was represented by Pvt. 
Arthur Pekeris, born in a village 
ealled Alytus. His home is Cam- 
bridge, Mass. Since he entered the 
Army, he has lugged precious am- 
munition under fire at Guadalcanal, 
and driven a truck along Bougain- 
ville’s dozer-made roads. 

Oldest of the group to be sworn 
in was T/5 John Joseph Deveau, a 
French Nova Scotian. Deveau is 
36 years old and a cook in an Infan- 
try anti-tank outfit. His address is 
Haverhill, Mass. 

These fighting men are but a few 
of the scores whom Dr. Hazard 
naturalized. About 100 soldiers of 
this Infantry division have become 
citizens. 

The new citizen-soldiers are Infan- 
trymen, engineers, litter-bearers, 
cooks, mechanics, wire men, truck 
drivers, clerks, artillery cannoneers, 
Quartermaster GIs,  anti-tankers, 
flame-throwers and KPs, all united 
in a common purpose. 

Dr. Hazard, who said he has nat- 
uralized more than 4,000 soldiers in 
his career, hag been in every war 
theater except the China-Burma- 
India Theater. 


lives at 
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They Earn Their Keep! 


Marshallese Pa 


pa Tends To 


Baby While Mama Earns Jack 


ISLANDS—American capitalism has 
invaded the newly-captured Marshall | 
islands. 

The natives, heretofore wards of’ 
the government for handouts of food | 
and supplies now receive cash from 
the Army for their home-made bas- 
kets, mats, decorative shells and 
coral, and with the cash, buy their 
food and other commodities from the 
quartermaster. The Army, in turn, 
sells their handicraft to soldiers, 
sailors and marines for souvenirs, 
the profits going into the chaplains’ | 
fund. 

At first, the natives had a few 


US. ARMY BASE, MARSHALL | 
| 





pieces of handicraft for sale, but 
when they discovered that the new 
system brought generous prices for 
their work, they speedily increased 
their output. Now, many of the 
Marshallese men are doing house- 
work and minding babies so that 
their wives may devote more time 
to weaving. 

The cash enables the natives to 
select what Army food they like 
best. They buy as much canned 
corned beef as they can get, and they 
have started asking for toothpaste, 
toothbrushes, cloth, and perfumed 
soap to replace foul-smelling GI soap 
they have been getting. 





Jap Trucks Are Of 


US. ARMY BASE, MARSHALL, 
ISLANDS—Eighteen Jap trucks, two 
motorcycles and a motor car have 
been reconditioned and put to use 
by the Yank garrison since occupa- 
tion of this atoll. 

The trucks, now used for hauling 
building materials stored here by 
the enemy, resemble the Chevrolet 
model of about 1938 or 1939. The 
automobile design seems to have 
been borrowed from two American 
styles and at least that many manu- 
facturers. Its body is not unlike 
that of the Graham model of the 
late 20's, and its power plant is along 
the lines of the Chrysler cars of the 
years immediately preceding the war. 
The tires are a standard size common 
on many American cars. 

All the Jap vehicles are rugged. 
They have to be to stand up under 
the pounding they get on the road- 
ways of this island. They use a 
surprisingly large amount of gas, 
but are capable of fairly high speeds. 
Their outstanding mechanical defect 


Maoris Cry When. 
Sergeant Leaves 


CAMP GORDON JOHNSON, Fla. 
“Enongaro mao te Merike” means | 
“We like Americans” in the Maori 
language which the Polynesians in 
the Cook Island speak. 

Sgt. Harold Coker, now in the 
Casual Detachment here, knows that 
this is so because when he left his 
friends, the Maoris, they showered 
him with kisses and cried long and | 
loud. Sgt. Coker had spent 18 
months with the Islanders as a 
Signal Corpsman, 








Mixed Breed 


is an inefficient ignition system. 
They always have to be pushed :in 
the morning. 

The army mecnanics are the only 
Americans annoyed by the Army’s 
use of Jap cars. Everything normal- 
ly on the right side of American 
cars is on the left side of the Jap 
machine. 


Jap Bodies Left 
In Ridge to Rot 


NORTH BURMA—Rain laden 
clouds, harbingers of the approach- 
ing Monsoon, hung over Kohima 
May 9 as both sides continued the 
re-sorting process which has been 
going on for two days, writes a 14th 
Army Observer. 

Over this period a British force 
operating to the south of Kohima 
claims to have killed 43 enemy 
snipers. 

The bad conditions under which 
the Japanese were living on “F, S, 
D. Ridge” when it was attacked on 
May 4, were described by a corporal 
who took part in the battle. 

“Rotted Japanese bodies were 
strewn by the dozen over the ridge,” 
he said. “They were sprawled be- 
neath tarpaulins, under piles of re- 
fuse and tins, and in trenches. The 
stench was horrible. I looked into 
a Japanese cookhouse; it was a 
filthy shambles. The culy food I 
saw was a tin of dirty rice. The 
Japanese appeared to have made 





|no arrangements from the hygiene 


point of view. Everywhere was a 
filthy mess. The ridge was like a 
rabbit warren, honeycombed with 
trenches and foxholes.” 





Gi Whirl 


By J. Wilson 
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“DO THEY GO WITH THE STRIPES?” 
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armed services throughout the 
world. «. 
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i Radio 
Roundup | 


Here’s the All-American, “typical 
GI Joe,” NBC comedian Eddie Can- 
tor has been looking for since March 
1. He’s Charles William Peers, Jr., 
of Louisville, Ky., buck private on 
overseas duty in the European | 
theater. 

Cantor made the announcement | 
on his “Time to Smile” program as 
he presented a $5,000 check to Mrs. | 
Charles William Peers, Jr., who} 
wrote the top-ranking letter. Also | 
present was GI Joe’s daughter, whom 
he has never seen, nine-month-old 
Tana Iris. 

Final selection of the letter which | 
presented the most typical of the | 
quarter million servicemen nomi- | 
nated by friends, relatives and bud- 
dines in service was made by Cantor, 
Sergt. Alvin C. York, hero of World 
War I, and Warren H. Atherton, 
National Commander of the Ameri- 
can Legion. The contest was open 
to all non-commissioned personnel 
of the armed forces. 

Bunk Fatigue Programs (Monday, 
June 26, through Saturday, July 1, 

lusive: 

NBC (All times are EWT)—Mon- 
day: 7 p.m. Chesterfield Music 
Shop; 8 p.m., Cavalcade of America; 
9:30 p.m., Information, Please; 10:30 
p.m., Doctor I. Q. Tuesday: 7:30 
p.m., Everything for the Boys; 9:30 
p.m., Fibber McGee and Molly; 10 
p.m., Charlotte Greenwood, Comedi- 
an; 11:30 p.m. Words at War. 
Wednesday: 8:30 p.m., Beat the 
Band; 10 p.m., Kay Kyser; 11:30 
p.m. Arthur Hopkins Presents. 
Thursday: 7:30 p.m., Bob Burns; 9 
p.m., Bing Crosby; 9:30 p.m., Joan 
Davis Program; 10:30 p.m., March 
of Time. Friday: 8:30 p.m., Adven- 
tures of the Thin Man; 9:30 p.m. 
New People are Funny; 10 p.m., Bos- 
ton Blackie; 10:30 p.m., Bill Stern, 
Sports. Saturday: 6 p.m., I Sustain 
the Wing; 8:30 p.m., Truth or Conse- 
quences; 9:30 p.m. Can You Top 
This? 

MBS (All times are CWT)—Mon- 
fay: 6 p.m., Johnny Betts; 7:30 p.m., 
Bherlock Holmes; 9:30 p.m., Adven- 
tures of Bulldog Drummond; 10:45 
p.m., World’s Front Page; 12:05 a.m., 
Allan Kane‘s Orchestra. Tuesday: 
7 p.m. Confidentially Yours; 8:15 
p.m., Screen Test; 11:10 p.m. Car- 
men Cavallero’s Orchestra; 12:45 
a.c. Eddie Ashman’s Orchestra. 
Wednesday: 6:45 p.m. The Lion’s 
Roar; 8:30 p.m., First Nighter; 10 
p.m., The Answer Man; 11:10 p.m., 
Benny Strong’s Orchestra. Thurs- 
day: 6:45 p.m., Say it With Music; 
7:15 p.m. Return of Nick Carter; 
3:30 p.m., Swing’s the Thing; 12:05 
a.m., Don Reid’s Orchestra. Friday: 
7 p.m., Sizin’ Up the News; 8:30 p.m., 
Double or Nothing; 9:30 p.m., The 
Weird Circle; 1 a.m., Chuck Foster's 
Orchestra. Saturday: 7:15 p.m., The 
Goodwill Hour; 9:30 p.m., Mystery 
House; 10:45 p.m., Eddie Stone’s Or- 
chestra; 12:30 a.m., Eddie Howard’s 
Orchestra; 2 a.m., Melody Time. 








Movie 


Stuff 


Sully Mason, a member of Kay 
Kyser’s band, celebrated his nine- 
teenth year with the Old Professor 
on the set of Columbia’s “Battleship 4 
Blues,” musical in which Kay is 
starring. 

Mason was given a gold watch by 
Kyser, inscribed with “Time hasn't 
Sully’ed a grand guy and musician.” 

He’s the only member of the orig- 
inal Kyser orchestra formed at the 
University of North Carolina to play 
at proms and hops who is still with 
the orchestra today. 

. * * 


Columbia’s Marguerite Chapman, 
currently in “Stalk the Hunter,” has 
an answer or the “Pin-Boy Wanted” 
signs in front of all the city’s bowl- 
ing alleys. “Must be for their WAC 
and WAVES customers,” she says. 

> . * 


Final seal of approval has been 
given Niven Busch’s best-selling 
novel, “Duel in the Sun,” now being 
produced by RKO Radio Studio. 

Busch was notified that the book 
has been approved by the Army and 
Navy for publication in the Armed 
Services Edition, which will print 
fifty thousand copies for free distri- 
bution to men and women of the 


of 30lst Infantry Regiment. 


“Yours For Fun.” 








REWARD for being elected “Queen of the 94th Infantry Di- 
vision” was a full week of entertainment at Camp McCain, 
Miss., for Miss Jan Gnass, 18-year-old beauty of Oak Park, 
Ill., whose picture was selected from 200 pin-ups. It was 
submitted by her soldier sweetheart, Pvt. Harry Swanson, 


After being officially crowned 


by Maj. Gen. Harry J. Malony, Division Commander, Miss 
Gnass threw the first ball at a baseball game, attended two 
dances, and in Memphis took in the 94th all-soldier show, 


Supremely Confident! 
High Fitness and Spirit Of 


GIs Spell Hell for Jerries 


WASHINGTON — Armored divi- 
sions may be expected to play a 
major role in the invasion of France 
and to show their powerful striking 
ability, according to Col. Robert O. 
Montgomery, Field Artillery, of Fort 
Bragg, N. C., who served as presi- 
dent of the Army Ground Forces 
Board in the European Theater of 
Operations from. February 2 until 
arriving in this country June 3. He 
was one of the four Ground Forces 
officers on the board, authorized by 
the War Department with the ap- 
proval of Gen. Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower. 

“This has Ween a dry spring in 
France,” Colonel Montgomery said. 
“The ground is firm and admirably 
suited to the use of armored forces. 
For the first time since Tunisia I 
believe that the tank men are going 
to have a chance really to show 
what they can do. I feel, too, that 
if the Germans have six or seven 
armored divisions which they claim 
are in France, that the tank destroy- 
ers will also come into their own.” 


At Their Peak 


Colonel Montgomery emphasized 
that all ground force troops which 
he had observed training over the 
long period which preceded the in- 
vasion were in top-notch shape, had 
reached their peak, and were more 
than anxious to meet the enemy. 

“The American infantrymen tak- 
ing part in the invasion of Europe 
are as nearly perfectly trained as 
possible,” he said. “They under- 





stand the hazards of their assign- 





WITH THE AMERICAN INFAN- 
TRY DIVISION, BOUGAINVILLE— 
This is the obituary of a gun which 
now has gone to whatever place 
good 155-mm. howitzers that have 
led a full and useful life go. 

This one was a roving gun, used 
to bolster this Infantry division’s 
defense against a furious Japanese 
counterattack which might have cost 
a piece of the hard-won beachhead 
of Bougainville. 

To its crew, the howitzer was 
known as “Pistol Pete.” 

Two U. S. Infantry divisions, the 
37th and the Americal, had pushed 
the Japs inland from Empress Au- 
gusta Bay and had established a 
sizable beachhead. But the enemy 
still clung to positions on surround- 
ing hills, and the Japs had dragged 
big guns to the top. Now they 
looked down the throats of Ameri- 
cans in the flatlands below. 

One of the most troublesome Jap 
batteries was located on Hill 1111, 
the highest one in the ring of hills 
which surrounded American posi- 
tions. The U. S. high command 
called on the artillery to silence the 
Jap guns. 

It was then that Pistol Pete was 
set to work. -Trundling behind a 
powerful truck, Pistol Pete lum- 
bered to the plain below the Jap- 
held hill. 

Thirteen men went along to feed 
the high explosives needed to carry 


on the work. Boss of the crew was 
a Yankee Staff Sergeant named Ber- 
nard C. Chase. 

“They would start shooting, and 
we would shoot back at the flashes 
of their guns,” Chase said. Once 
when the Japs opened fire, the first 
shell landed only 30 yards from Pis- 
tol Pete and the gun crew. 

“We fired several rounds back at 
them and pretty soon they quit 
firing,” said the sergeant. “I think 
our crew was rather good.” 

“Rather good” is hardly an ade 
quate appraisal of Pistol Pete’s men. 
While the howitzer was still in po- 
sition to fire against Jap guns, an 
artillery forward observer requested 
that it drop some shells on an 
enemy supply dump. 

“As soon as we started to fire at 
the supply dump, the Japs began 
firing at us,” Sergeant Chase said. 

“We had to complete the supply 
dump mission in a hurry; so we 
fired 10 rounds in one minute and 
10 seconds at the dump and then 
swung the gun to shoot back at 
the Japs.” 

Valiant as the effort against Hill 
1111 had been, Pistol Pete was not 
|yet ready for retirement. It was 
|hauled down to a new position to 
|support Infantry attacks along the 
| beach. 

At that time the Japs were dug 
jin along the coast east of the Toro- 
kina River, and the doughboys of 








Their Job's to 


ALONG THE LEDO ROAD—Keep- 
ers of the ammo. That’s what Set. 
Robert Dunn and Cpl. Lawrence 
McGinnis are. Theirs is a jungle am- 
munition supply point, nestled safely 
away from other camp areas near 
the Ledo Road in northern Burma. 

Dunn and McGinnis understand 
munitions. That's why they say it’s 
safe. “Less risk here than working 
in a warehouse; there a box might 
fall on you,” they say. 

These ordnance men planned the 
area for concealment and with the 
help of Indian Pioneer soldiers built 
the roads and ammo bashas. Dunn 
stated that the Chinese are more 
curious than Americans. “They're 
always screwing shells apart to see 
what's inside.” 

GI drivers don’t relish carrying 
ammunition in their trucks. One 
soldier, transporting his first load to 
the front, commented, “I could haul 
gas and rations for the duration, but 





this stuff's too hot!” 
Several months ago Dunn walked 





Keep Japs 


Fed on Hot Lead Rations 


85 miles along the Ledo Road to 
organize a series of ammunition sup- 
| ply points. Asked about their assign- 
| ment, both men replied, “We sort of 
issue rations. The kind to keep the 
Japs well fed with hot lead.” 





Millions In Bonds 
Sold At Sports Show 


NEW YORK—On a court lined out 
between second and third bases, at 
the Giants’ Polo Grounds, tennis 
greats featured the War Bond 
Sports Carnival, which attracted 30,- 
000, all admitted only by purchase 
of a Bond. More than 49,000 bonds, 
totaling $5,773,700, also had been sold 
in advance, 

Feature of the carnival was the 
mixed doubles meeting sending Miss 
Alice Marble and Francis T. Hunter 
against Miss Mary Hardwick and 
Vincent Richards with the former 
pair getting a 6—3 victory. 








‘Pistol Pete’ No Longer Speaks 


the Americal Division were attempt- 
ing to cross the river mouth and 
drive them out. 


“We were down there for about 
two days,” Sergeant Chase said, “We 
fired 560 rounds at the Jap posi- 
tions. Then the Infantry went in.” 

After the Torokina battle, Pistol 
Pete went home to the battery. It 
had fired more than 6,000 rounds 
of explosive destruction at the Japs. 
It was worn out now, and new and 
younger guns were brought to Bou- 
gainville. 

Sergeant Chase’s crew was pre- 
sented with another howitzer, clean 
and fresh. This one has not been 
tried against the enemy; so they 
have not named it yet. A man rarely 
gets that intimate with a weapon 
until he has tested it in a fight. 


to a successful conclusion. 


task, realizing that it is a very se 
vere one and that they will have 
lots of casualties. But they feel that 
they are equal to the assignment, 
They feel that their equipment 1g 


better.” 

Infantry ard artillery units have 
trained together, stressing the close 
coordination necessary in success 


fidence in each other. 
have not been in action yet have 
worked together so closely that 
their teamwork needs only to be bat- 
tle-tested to be proved as efficient 
as that of the veterans. 


RCA Sets Up 


Rome Station 


NEW YORK—Direct radiotele 
graph service between New York 
and Rome, first of Europe’s great 
war capitals to fall to Allied armies, 
was opened on June 13 by RCA 
Communications, Inc. 

Employing radio transmitting and 
receiving equipment shipped by 
RCA from New York to Italy sev- 
eral weeks ago in anticipation of 
the liberation of Rome, the new 
communications circuit already is 
greatly facilitating the flow of press 
dispatches, and Government and 
military messages to and from the 
Italian war zone. It supplements the 
direct service opened by the com- 
pany between New York and Naples 
on February 1, 

Following closely on the heels of 
the Allied occupation forces, a group 
of RCA engineers and operators un- 
der the supervision of Thomas D, 
Meola, manager of both the Rome 
and Naples stations, moved their 
American radio equipment into 
Rome and had it in operation quickly 
—just seven days after the Germans 
fied the city. 








ATLANTA, Ga.—James, Hood and 
William Dyer, brothers, who while 
in high school starred on the basket- 
ball squad and became known as 
the “Dyer Peril,” were recently in- 
ducted inte the Army on the same 
day at Fort McPherson, Another 





brother is in the Navy. 







































—Pvt. Chas. Cartwright, ASFTC, Fort Leonard Wood, Mo. 


“This'‘n here is $5 a month cheaper, if you want to take « 
chance!” ' 



















ment and they have supreme com 
fidence in their ability to carry it 
Theip 
spirit of confidence is easily notice: 
able. They don’t underestimate their 


better than that of the enemy and [i 
that physically they are as good or J 


fully carrying out their mission, he 
said. Those who have been in com 
bat together have the utmost Cons 
Those who 
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ALIVE and poisonous is the snake being handled by Sot. 
Joseph Rani at Camp Pickett, Va. It's one of the collection of 
reptile pets assembled by the First Aid instructor in teaching 
soldiers to distinguish between poisonous and non-poisonous 
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AGF: 


We ROMEO 


HEADQUARTERS, ARMY GROUND 
FORCES—Advance applications for 
war bonds in the Fifth War Loan 
drive conducted among the enlisted 
personnel of the Army War College 
indicated a large sale, Capt. J. W. 
Flory, officer in charge of the war 
loan drive in the enlisted ranks said 
this week. 

Most of the advance applications, 
the captain added, are coming 
through the 44 “minute men” who 
are contacting enlisted men in their 
sections and pointing out the ben- 
efits of purchase of war bonds. 

The promotion from captain to 
major of Laurence L. Buck SC and 
Alfred P. Robertson, INF, of Head- 
quarters, Army Ground Forces, was 
announced last week by the office 
of Lt. Gen. Lesley J. McNair, com- 
manding general. 

The following named officers have 
reported to this headquarters for 
permanent duty. Col. Staten E. Rall, 
INF, assigned to the Ground G-4 
Section, and Col. Herman W. Dam- 
mer, INF, assigned to the Ground 








—Signal Corps Photo 


G-3 Section. 





Get Purple Hearts! 


INDIA-BURMA THEATER — Four 
members of a USAAF Carrier Unit 
owe their lives to their having played 
“dead” and completely fooling Jap 
Zero pilots. 

Lt. Ellis V. Sidney, Lt. Petter 
Machnik, T/Sgt. Don Hays and Sgt. 
John Knag, an American Army trans- 
port crew, were downed by enemy 
air action, forced to crash-land their 
burning plane in a swamp in “No 
Man’s Land,” strafed by three Zeros 





Lieutenants in U. S. May 


Transfer to Infantry 
WASHINGTON—The War Depart- 
ment announced last week that lieu- 
tenants under 32 years of age, on 
duty in Continental United States, 
may volunteer for transfer from 
other categories to the infantry. 


Some exceptions were specified, 
such as the Ground, Air and Serv- 
ice Forces, transfer from which is 
prohibited by general rule. 


The transfers were authorized in 
view of the fact that more than 
20,000 enlisted men have been trans- 
ferred at their own request to the 
= from other arms and serv- 


Lieutenants who are physically 
qualified may also apply for para- 
chute training. 


k if} O Ww am 
Them? 


oe 
THE LOCATORS, Box 537, Ft. 
Leavenworth, Kans., would appreciate 
help you can give in locating the 
fol owing officers’ wives: 
2 Warren Ache (Pauline) (2nd Lt., 


Mrs, William 8. Biddle (Col., v.). 
= Rumsey Campbell (Blstes” (Col., 


oe French C. Duncan (Jeanie) (Capt., 


). 

Mrs. Hoyt Fowler (Capt.). 

Mrs. Narris Brows Harhold (‘Steve’) 
(Brig Gen., AC), 

Mrs. Albert uA Land (Frieda) (Col.). 
Mrs. James Lawrence (Charlotte) (Col. 
or Gen., ). 
Mrs. McFayden (Courtenay) (Col., 
spector Gen. Dept.). 

Mrs, Mungo Miller” (Barbara) (Capt.) 
an Walter W. Newson (Winnie) (2nd 


Mrs. Norman Petrocine (Cora) (Lt., 


). 
Mrs. Herman J, Rathjen (Ethel Mae) 
(Retired). 
Ts. Henry H. Rutherford (Col., MC). 
rs. Bernard L. Shelton (Katherine) 
(Lt., SC). 
Mrs. R. W. Southerland (Helen) (Lt., 


AC). 
sno), Morris F. Taber (Doris) (Col. 


Ts. Alan EB. Thomas (Lt., AC). 
Vachel Whatley (Peg) (Lt. Col., 





In- 








len Baird (1A4.). 

_— Bundy (Col, AC, de- 

w. ley (Baylis) (Maj.). 

ries Joneatte ( 

_ Kallis (Judy. ood) (Lt.). 
eanger ( 

enry Kirn, °7r. «Lt.). 





ohn 





after they got out, but returned to 
their base safely and once more are 
carrying on the war against the 
Japanese. 

While on a routine cargo-carrying 
mission, their transport was jumped 
by three Zeros. The first pass raked 
the plane with bullets, setting the 
cargo on fire, shooting away the 
controls and most of the instruments 
and slightly wounding everyone in 
the ship. 

Zeros Return te Strafe 

Skillfully maneuvering the big 
plane, which was virtually out of 
control, Lieutenant Sidney did a neat 
job of landing in a swamp between 
British and Japanese lines. No one 
was hurt in the crash despite the 
fact that the ship was burning furi- 
ously. The crew crawled out of the 
forward hatch and no sooner got to 
the ground than the three Zeros 
returned to strafe them. after that 
pass they all played “dead” and the 


Honors Comedian 
And His Hero Son 


LOS ANGELES, Calif—To honor 
both Capt. Don E. Brown, who was 
killed in a plane crash in October, 
1943, and his father, Joe E. Brown, 
famous film and radio actor, who 
has devoted considerable time and 
talent in entertainment visits to 
troops overseas, the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars has organized a new 
V. F. W. Post here, to be known as 
— Don E. Brown Post No. 





More than 4,000 persons, including 
high-ranking Army and Navy offi- 
cials, gathered at Spaulding Field, 
on the campus of the University of 
California, when Joe E. Brown pre- 
sented a set of colors to the members 
of the new post as a token of appre- 
ciation. 


Builds Jeep With 
Varied Army Junk 


HEADQUARTERS, 13TH ARMY 
AIR FORCE, South Pacific—Using 
metal scraps and material from 
wrecked airplanes, Pvt. George Carr 
of Des Moines, Ia., created an Army 
Jeep (1-4 ton truck) which won him 
main honors in an “Ingenuity Con- 
test” sponsored by the American Red 
Cross in New Caledonia. Private 
Carr worked on his model for weeks 
in his spare time, and he employed 
only a soldering iron, pliers, tin 
cutters, file and a bit of paint.” 








Use Printed Letter Forms 

WASHINGTON—Use of the new 
printed letter forms, which have 
been prepared for writing to prison- 
ers of war, is being urged by the 
American Red Cross in order to 
speed delivery of mail to American 
prisoners in. Europe. 








Play Dead--Fool Japs--They Live 


Jap planes flew away. 

Proceeding to friendly lines they 
were spotted by Japanese ground 
troops who opened fire. However, 
they were untouched and reached 
the safety of a British outpost. All 
four have been awarded the Order 
of the Purple Heart. 








‘Helicopters Used 


On Burma Front 


BURMA—Helicopters are being 
used in the airborne invasion of 
Burma by American units operating 
with the Third Tacticai Air Force, 
Eastern Air Command. The pilots 
flying them were selected from a 
group of volunteers in the United 
States and underwent a_ special 
cuurse of training at the Sikorski 
Factory ir. Bridgeport, Conn. They 
arrived in Indias, by air, in January. 
With them came their helicopters, 
ground crews and technicians. 

In the flights which they are mak- 
‘nz in support of the Allied landings 
in North Burma, they are flying the 
first type of helicopter to be ac- 
cepgied by the U. S. Army. 





Invasion Heroes 
Get Bronze Stars 


SUPREME HEADQUARTERS, AL- 
LIED EXPEDITIONARY FORCE— 
Seventeen commissioned and non- 
commissioned officers were awarded 
bronze stars on June 19 for “merit- 
orious service in connection with 
military operations against the 
enemy,” becoming the first members 
of the U.S. Army to receive decora- 
tions for bravery in the invasion of 
France. 

The ceremony, at which the medals 
were presented by Lt. Gen. Omar N. 
Bradley, was held on a field which 
waS.an active battleground a week 


ber Mm. 
Rather Ambiguous 


CAMP PICKETT, Va. — Cpl. 
Lewis H. Applegarth thinks this 
feminine correspondent is taking 
too seriously the Army’s oft-repeat- 
ed admonition, “Button your lip.” 

He received a letter saying simp- 
ly: “I'll be in town for the week- 
end.” 

All that’s worrying Corporal Ap- 
plegarth now is: 

1. What week-end? 

2. What town? 

3. Who’s the girl? 








Marvel at New Equipment 

CARLISLE BARRACKS, Pa. 
‘Three high ranking officers of the 
French Army visited Carlisle Bar- 
racks Jast week and marvelled at the 
latest medical equipment being used 
by the United States Army in all 
theaters of operations, 
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The Week's Hotes of the Army Cound Pivete 
— from cies made te in Washington 





Eight officers who recently re- 
turned from the Italian theater of 


Operations where they served as 
auxiliary staff members of corps and 
divisions, held conferences with offi- 
cers of the Army Ground Forces last 





week. The returning officers are: 
Lt. Col. Martin M. Mandell, GSC; 
Lt. Col. Ralph W. Contrum, GSC; 
Lt. Col. P. S. Reinecke, Jr., GSC; 
Maj. James W. Walters, Jr., FA; 
Maj. Harold E. Miller, GSC; Maj. 
Calvin M. Emeis, FA; Lt. Col. Clark 
Webber, GSC, and Lt. Col. R. L. 
Carmichael, Jr., GSC. 

Col. Felix Cross, CAC, former 
president of the Army Ground | 


Forces Board, North Africa Theater 
of Operations; Col. John Meade, G-2, 
XVIII Corps, and Lt. Col. James P. 
Hart, Jr., FA, of the Armored Cen- 
ter were visitors at this headquar- 
ters last week and held conferences 
with officers of the Army Ground 
Forces Headquarters. 


HEADQUARTERS, CAVALRY 
SCHOOL—Col. George B. Barker, 
Chief of Staff, XVI Corps, was the 
principal speaker at the Infantry 
Day program here. The ceremony 
climaxed a day’s observance which 
included a review by the XVI Corps 
at Camp Funston, and a retreat pa- 
rade by the Cavalry Replacement 
Training Center, Camp Forsyth. 
Among guests were Maj. Gen. John 
B. Anderson, commanding general 
of the XVI Corps; Brig. Gen. Robert 
W. Strong, commanding general of 
the Cavalry Replacement Training 
Center; Col. Stewart D. Hervey, 
commanding officer of the 26th 
Headquarters and Headquarters de- 
tachment. Special Troops; Col. Wil- 
liam R. Irvin, Commanding Officer 
of Fort Riley, and Col. Thacher Nel- 
son, commanding officer of the 324th 
Infantry Regiment. 

HEADQUARTERS, ARMORED RE- 
PLACEMENT TRAINING CENTER 
—Col, Harold P. Gibson has been 
appointed executive officer of the 
ARTC. Colonel Gibson is a veteran 
of the North African and Italian 
campaigns in this war and served 
as a lieutenant during World War I. 

HEADQUARTERS, ARMORED 
CENTER—Hailing the Infantry as 
“the predominant and most import- 
ant arm in all ground armies in the 
world,” Maj. Gen. C. L. Scott, Com- 
manding General, Armored Center, 
set the keynote for Infantry Day 
celebrations participated in by all 
armored units last week. “I do not 
believe it is possible to over-stress 
this fact or to give too much credit 
to the Infantry which has the hard- 
est task of all arms and suffers the 
greatest losses in battle,” General 
Scott said. 

Lt. Gen, Robert K. S. Lim, Chief | 
of the Medical Planning Commis- 
sion of the Chinese Army, inspected | 
the facilities of the Armored Medi-| 
cal Research Laboratory at Fort| 
Knox in a tour of military medical | 
installations in this country. } 

HEADQUARTERS, TANK DE-)| 
STROYER CENTER—Maj. A. D. 
Rust is attending the 19th Course at 
Command and General Staff School, 
Fort Leavenworth, Kan. 

HEADQUARTERS, TANK  DE- 
STROYER SCHOOL—A demonstra- 
tion was presented by the weapons 
department of the Tank Destroyer 
School to illustrate the tactical em- 
ployment and combined fire power 
of the infantry, tanks, artillery and | 








Throughout the exercises emphasis 
of the tank destroyers in their pri- | 
mary and secondary missions, as well 
as the intimate cooperation and co- 
ordinated fire power of the combined 
arms. The demonstration was wit- 
nessed by officers from the Fourth 
Army, the XXIII Corps, the 103rd 
Division, and officers and enlisted 
men of units stationed at Camp 
Hood. 

Col. J. J. Dethurum Williams and 
officers from the Armored Center, 
Fort Knox, Ky., visited the Tank 
Destroyer School, to inspect desig- 
nated school troop units. 

Maj. I. W. Hiester, Headquarters 
Army Ground Forces, Washington, 
D. C.; Maj. D. C. Haney and Capt. 
P. V. Bowen, Headquarters, Replace- 
ment and School Command, Bir- 
mingham, Ala. visited the Tank 
Destroyer School, in connection with 
automotive maintenance instruction. 

HEADQUARTERS, ANTIAIR- 





| BS 
tank destroyers operating, as a force. | 


was placed upon the supporting role | Be 





Be: | 
Cary, GSC, ssistant Chief of Staff, 
G-4 of the Antiaircraft Command, 
attended a conference at Headquar- 
ters Army Ground Forces in Wash- 
ington, D. C., this week, in connec- 
tion with matters of supply and 
equipment. 

Col. Thomas G. Dobyns, IOD, in- 
spector general of the Antiaircraft 
Command, and Maj. J. H. Moye of 
the Inspector General Department, 
visited the Barrage Balloon Training 
Center, Camp Tyson, Tenn., and con- 
ducted a general inspection of Head- 
quarters and Headquarters arters Battery. 


Youth Backtracks 


F ootsteps of Dad 


PANAMA CANAL DEPARTMENT 
—His dad, Brig, Gen. Frank P. Lahn, 
retired, having been the first U. 8. 
Army officer ever to fly as a pas- 
senger in an airplane and the first 
American soldier ever to win his 
wings, his son, Lt. Lawrence Lahn, 
went through West Point with the 
intention of following in his fath- 
er’s footsteps. 

But fate having grounded him 
when an eye defect kept him out of 
the Air Corps, Lieutenant Lahn is 
now a bettery commander in an anti- 
aircraft battalion of the Panama 
Coast Artillery Command, with his 
mission that of blasting enemy air 
craft out of the skies. 





Has Hip Appliance to 


Relieve Leg Fracture 

CAMP BARKELEY, Texas—A hip 
appliance to the Army traction splint 
which almost completely immobilizes 
a fractured leg has been adopted for 
use in the 12th Armored Division. 

The appliance, introduced by Maj. 
Sidney J. MacLeod, commanding of- 
ficer of the 82nd Armored Medical 
Battalion, consists of a flat, slightly 
curved metal strip and a wide cloth 
waistband. One end of the metal 
strip is held by screws to the regu- 
lar Army traction splint and the 
other tip fits into the waistband. It 
requires only three minutees to at- 
= the appliance to the splint it- 
self. 

“A soldier with a fractured femur 
frequently suffers considerable pain 
and needlessly torn tissues when he 
is being removed from the battle- 
field with his thigh only partially 
immobilized, and this appliance pre- 
vents movement of the joint, even 
against the victim’s own efforts,” 


asserted Major MacLeod. 








_ 





VETERAN of World War |, 52 
years old and a grandfather, 
Norman Stephenson leit his 
well paid movie executive's 
job in Hollywood last Fall and 
is now T/5 at Fort Benning, 
Ga. His younger son is a 
corporal with the Army in the 
British Isles and his other boy 





CRAFT COMMAND—Col. Mile G. 


goes into the Navy in August 
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as 


TRIBUTE to the American foot-soldier 


was paid by 5,000 Camp Stewart, Ga., 








soldiers who 


formed this human signboard on Infantry Day, spelling out “To the Infantry” in giant letters 


65 feet all. 





They Practice On Dummies 
As They Await Live Japs 


WITH THE 37TH INFANTRY DI- 
VISION ON BOUGAINVILLE—More 
than 800 yards ahead of their front 
line on this jungle island, while se- 
curity patrols keep a sharp eye out 
for roving Japs, American Infantry- 
men of the 37th Infantry Division 
are undergoing a “refresher course 
in weapons as rigorous as any of 
them had in the training camps back 
home. 

On the machine gun and rifle 
ranges cleared by machete and bull- 
dozer and along dense jungle trails 
where dummies suddenly drop from 
trees a scant six feet away, these 
veterans of two hard-fought cam- 
paigns are keeping their trigger fin- 
gers in trim against the day when 
the Nipponese may again break the 

in their sector. . 
gt too, have made their ap- 
pearance in this front line training 
area. Daily, Infantrymen are going 
forward with the powerful rocket 
launchers to blast at thick slabs of 
salvaged armor plate with the same 
fighting spirit as though they were 
actually smashing Jap tanks or pill- 

s. 
~ explain that the ranges 
eould not be placed inside our lines 
without endangering our own troops. 
Patrols and outposts have kept the 
Jap under close check beyond our 
main defense positions, although oce 
casionally some do filter in fairly 
close. The direction of the fire is 
generally toward a closely guarded 


Old Army Legend Tells 
Of Officers’ Rankings 


CAMP BLANDING, Fla.—Here !s 
the answer to why an Army officer 
wearing an oak leaf ranks one who 
wears a bar, according to Camp 
Blanding’s weekly paper, The 
REPORT: 

According to an old Army legend, 
a lieutenant or subaltern, as he was 
once called, may assume an elevated 
position in the field to watch the 
operations of his command. He 
climbs on the first bar of a fence. 
The captain has to oversee more men 
and must therefore climb higher— 
two bars. 

Up in rank and up in an oak tree 
goes the major, who must see even 
more men. The lieutenant colonel 
climbs into the silver spruce and 
the legend carries the colonel up to 
the eagles. 

Generals have so many men to 
look after that they can only do the 
work from a view such as that af- 
forded by the stars. 
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strip of beach. 

Five ring areas have been set up. 
They include a 200-yard regulation 
rifle range, a 1,000-inch machine gun 
range for both 30-caliber and 50-cali- 
ber guns, a similar range for Brown- 
ing automatic rifles, the bazooka 
range, and a “snap shooting” range. 
Ordnance units have provided plenty 
of salvaged ammunition. 

The “snap shooting” range is per- 
haps one of the most important to 
Infantrymen in jungle warfare. It 
is here, along a matted jungle trail, 
that the Infantryman is suddenly 
confronted by surprise targets, which 
spring from the dense foliage too 
quickly for him to get his rifle to 
his shoulder. He must shoot from 
the hip and shoot fast. 


Or a stuffed dummy, which looks 
a whole lot like a live Jap, may pop 
from behind a tree only a few feet 
away. Here it is a quick, silent 
bayonet thrust. In each situation 
the men’s reactions are recorded by 
a scorekeeper. 

To many men this might be “old 
stuff.” They faced live and fiercely 
fighting Japs on New Guinea and 
| killed plenty of them by the same 
methods. They did likewise on Bou- 
gainville and are still doing it on the 
patrols that operate forward of their 





lines. 
But they go at it with enthusiasm. 
As one jungle-wise veteran said: 
“You could fight in this bush a life- 
time and still not know all the tricks, 
‘I’m willing to keep practicing.” 





Trapped Near German Lines, 
Yanks Feed on Dump Rations 


WASHINGTON—Pvt. Donald L. 
Dishong, 24, a doughboy with the 
45th Infantry Division, who has just 
returned to the United States under 
the Army’s rotation plan, relates a 
thrilling tale of how his battalion 
was trapped in a cave on the Anzio 
beachhead for 10 days, with 200 
yards of enemy lines, during which 
the men fed from ration dumps. 

“Our outfit,” said Dishong, who was 
a rifleman and later a squad leader, 
“fought its way across no man’s 
land, and, when the fighting really 
got rough we took a holding point, 
a huge limestone cave—the biggest 
cave I’ve ever seen. 

“We found that we were sur- 
rounded by Jerries. Our entire bat- 
talion was trapped in the cave, 
under a mammoth cliff. The enemy 
lines were 200 yards away. 

Raid Ration Dumps 

“The only way we could get food 
was for volunteers to sneak out at 
night and crawl down a creek to a 
point at which rations were dumped, 
a quarter of a mile from the cave. 
Our men would crawl out of the 
cave under cover of darkness, creep 
down through a draw to the creek, 
and work their way to the ration 
dump. 

“Every night some of the men were 
lost. And every day we seemed to 
be surrounded by more and more 
Germans. I admit we were scared, 
nervous and tense, but It’s a fact 
that we never lost hope and there 
never was any thought of sur- 
render. We figured that somebody 
would find a way to get us out of 





Colonel Davis Gives 
WAC’s Highest Praise 


FORT SILL. Okla.—Lt. Col. Emily 
Davis, director of the Women’s 
Army Corps serving under Army 
Ground Forces, praised the efficiency 
of the WACS on duty in the Field 
Artillery School as she concluded a 
two-day inspection tour of Fort Sill 
installations. 

“When the WAC became a part of 
the Army, no one knew how well it 
would perform its duties,” said Col- 
onel Davis. “I think the Army 
Ground Forces’ WACS here have an- 
swered those questions and erased 
all doubts. Their activities here are 
enough te verify my statements.” 


there. 

“And we were right. After ten 
days infantry and tanks blasted an 
aisle for us right through the Ger- 
man lines and we managed to get 
out on a good, dark night. But if 
the doughboys and tanks hadn’t kept 
the Jerries busy while we were mov- 
ing down through the draw, I guess 
we'd be there yet.” 


Battle Honors 
Awarded To 5th 
Cavalry Outfit 


WASHINGTON — Battle honors 
have been awarded in the name of 
the President to the 2d Squadron, 
5th Cavalry Regiment, of the First 
Cavalry Division, for extraordinary 
heroism on Los Negros Island, Ad- 
miralty Group, the War Department 
announced. 

The unit’s citation follows: 

“The 2d Squadron, 5th Cavalry, 1s 
cited for extraordinary heroism in 
overcoming unusually difficult and 
hazardous conditions in battle. On 
February 29, 1944, this unit, land- 
ing on Los Negros Island, Admiral- 
ty Group, New Guinea, which was 
held by a determined, entrenched 
enemy in greatly superior numerical 
strength, quickly destroyed the im- 
mediate enemy defense, established 
its beachhead, and occupied the en- 
emy airstrip within a few hours. 

“The forcefulness and aggressive- 
ness of its assault overwhelmed the 
enemy initially, and the brave spirit 
of the personnel of the squadron 
permitted the early seizure of a se- 
cure hold on the enemy territory. 
In subsquent operations for three 
days and three nights, the 2d 
Squadron valiantly extended the 
controlled area by day and initiated 
the work prescribed for its mission 
under enemy fire, and by night 
stood by its defenses and repulsed 
determined and continuous Infiltrat- 
ing and harassing groups of the 
enemy, and on the second and third 
nights repulsed concerted counter- 
attacks by the enemy in such force 
that annihilation of the squadron 
might easily have resulted except 
for the given determination with 
which the squadron maintained its 
defenses.” 











WASHINGTON—How an In- 
fantryman yelled a warning to his 
buddy, dived across the pit in which 
they had taken refuge, dropped on 
a Japanese mortar shell and smoth- 
ered its explosion with his body, 
was told yesterday by the War De- 
partment, which quoted official re- 
ports from witnesses. 

Pfc. Jay L. Swenson, of Salt Lake 
City, was the hero of the brave act, 
which took place March 15 during 
the American Infantry Division’s at- 
tack on Hill 260 in Bougainville. 

Second Lt. Walter S. Lenford,. Jr., 
explained that Infantryman Swen- 
son’s company was engaged against 
Japanese forces holding the top of 
the hill. The company occupied posi- 
tions only 40 yards from the enemy 
and was compressed into a perimeter 
of 20 yards. 


Swenson’s company commander, 
ist Lt. Fred A. Kaps, said: 

“Pfc. Swenson, a rifleman, was en- 
gaged in carrying rations to the 
men in the forward positions. The 
enemy suddenly opened a barrage 
of knee mortar fire from 40 yards 
distance, covering the entire peri- 
meter. At 11 a. m. from my com- 
mand post 15 yards behind our for- 
ward positions, I saw Swenson and 


Battalion Has 
Proud Record 


CAMP BUTNER, N. C.—Outstand- 
ing event at a formal review of the 
21ith Field Artillery Battalion, 410th 
Field Artillery Group at Camp 
Butner, N. C., was the presentation 
of the battalion standard by -Col. 
Nathan E. McCluer, commanding of- 
ficer of the Group, to Lt. Col. T. R. 
Dunning, battalion commander. 

As he presented the _ standard, 
Colonel McCluer remarked on the 
proud history of the battalion which 
dates back to 178 when it was 
formed as the 2nd Division, Massa- 
chusetts Militia 

The battalion, he continued, has 
participated in every war in the his- 
tory of this country, and its stand- 
ard carries four battle streamers. In 
World War I, it was known as the 
1st Battalion, 102nd Field Artillery, 
and participated in four major en- 
gagements. 





‘Smothers Jap Shell With 
His Body to Save Buddies 


Sergeant Chooses 
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a soldier who was helping him cap 
food take cover in a six-foot sq 
open pit. fi 
Sounds Warning 
“From what I had seen and 
and from surveying the scene in. 
pit, I determined that Swenson } 
thrown his body onto the morty 
shell to prevent injury to his ¢ 
panion in the pit and to 
soldiers clase to them in our cro 
perimeter.” 
The other Infantryman wag Pf 
William E. Carter, Marysville, ¢ 
“In complete disregard for his o 
safety,” said Carter, “he dived upe 
the shell and it exploded. Althoug 
I was only four feet away from hin 
when it exploded, I received no jp 
jury.” * 
Although seriously wounded § 
son is now recovering. , 





Between Enemy 
And Egg Shell 


WITH THE FIFTH ARMY, IT 
—Sgt. Robert Kimsey has a prize 
possession, “the only hen in the’ 
Fifth Army that lays eggs.” 

Recently Kimsey had a box of eg 
collected over a period of time w 
a barrage of enemy shells ca 
drifting in. Everyone in the 


plunged into slit trenches exe | 
Kimsey, who stood alone on ope Mar 
ground holding the precious eggs§ gmrr 


Shells kept coming closer, un 
Kimsey could take it no longer, 
he ran to a nearby trench, in whid 
lay S/Sgt.' Darvin A. Benjamin, 
45th “Thunderbird” Division inf 
tryman. 

“Coming in, Benny,” the big 
geant yelled. “Here, hold th 
eggs.” 

Side by side in the same hole ti 
two sergeants and the eggs cam 
through the barrage uninjured. 























Awarded Legion of Merit 


3 

HEADQUARTERS, ALASKAN D < 
PARTMENT—Magj. Joseph L. Thorn 

ton, who won a race against t FOR) 


approach of winter to deliver wu 
gently-needed aviation gasoline a 
oil from Nenana to Galena by ri 
craft in the fall of 1942, has b 
awarded the Legion of Merit. 
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swers on this page. 


What's Wrong With This Picture? 


Courtesy, The Checkerboard, Camp Maxey, Tex: 
TANKS and infantry are cooperating more and more as the 
the war progresses and they should know a little more about" 
each other. Here is a tank-led infantry advance somewheré 
in Italy. They have been fired upon by an enemy machine 
gun. Can you find their mistakes before ehecking the an 
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s excep IT TOOK a helluva lot of ammunition to make the Japs change their minds during the 
on ope; March and April fighting on Bougainville. This gives you an idea of how many rounds of 
us eggsf ammunition were tossed at them before they were convinced attacks were not to their ad- 
~ a vantage. Cpl. Bascom Andrews tosses an empty clover-leaf container for a mortar shell 
io wil on an ever-increasing pile. —Signal Corps Photo 
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" “Their Dollars Also Fight! 
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net, ‘Ml’ FORT DOUGLAS, Utah—Maj. Gen. 
line angpevid McCoach, Jr., Commanding 
by ri meral of the Ninth Service Com- 
has beegmand, did not “pass the buck” in 
rit naming his War Bond Council to co- 
site's ordinate the Wer Bond program for 
military and civilian personnel 
2 coated within the geographical 
@ limits of the eight Western states 
comprising the command. 
General McCoach designated him- 
elf as general cnairman. 
More than 60 installations already 
have attained the original goal of 90 
cent participation with 10 per 
nt deductions, General McCoach 
lained. Sights have been raised, 
however, and the ultimate goal now 
fs 100 per cent participation with 15 
per cent deductions. 


Makes Bond Sale Tours 
CAMP BUTNER, N. C.—The drum 
, > i bugle corps is doing a fine job in 
= | Fifth War Loan Drive. The 
s recently visited Wake Forest 
ind Weldon, gave concerts in the 
lic squares, and sold favorite 
es to highest bidders. At Wake 
the tune-auction brought 
in Bond sales, while at Wel- 
\ the total was $52,000, which in- 
eee tded $2,100 for Pfo. Max Vegoda’s 

gma tmedy song number. 


e2 i Movie Talent on Program 

mm CAMP COOKE, Calif.—The Elev- 
@th Armored Division is arranging 
Most elaborate program for its 
underbolt War Bond Show” here 
week, with Hollywood movie 
furnishing a major part of the 
fvening’s schedule. “We are proud 
@ the increasing monthly purchases 
@ the personnel, but we want to roll 
& substantial total of cash pur- 
at this show,” says Chap. (Lt. 
Faun ) John K. Johnston, chairman. 


_—* Mey Fire With Dollars 
| CAMP FORREST, Tenn.—No goal 
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pi been wet and the “sky's the 

ron t” in the Fifth War Loan Drive 
, Tens And that Camp Forrest will 
¥ tome through handsomely is assu: ed 
the | ite fine record in monthly Bond 






ents, In May, for instance, 
fuctions from the payroll of mili- 
ary personnel amounted to $23,123, 
While soldiers’ eash purchases totaled 
. Civillan payroll deductions 
t the camp’s grand total to 
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JGeneral Wants Action, So 


ames Self Bond-Sale Head 





Pennies Buy Bond 


FORT MEADE, Md.—A total of 
375,000 pennies, weighing 2,568 
ounds, -were used by Marvin E. 
addox, of Chevy Chase, Md. to 
buy a $5,000 war bond at the Main 
Exchange. Maddox, who was a 
Marine in World War I, wounded 
three times in action and now 
wears the Purple Heart, Croix de 
Guerre and a unit citation, rep- 
resents the manufacturers of the 
scales and stamp machines on 
Army installations. 





Invests 67 Per Cent 

CAMP BRECKINBRIDGE, Ky.— 
Investing 10 per cent of each 
month’s pay in War Bonds may be 
all right for some folks, but not for 
Sgt. Louis A. Martin, Army cook. 
He invests 67 per cent, and during 
all of his 22 months in military serv- 
ice, the sergeant has used two- 
thirds of his pay in bonds. 


Sets Ite Sight High 

NEW CASTLE AAB, Del.—New- 
cabers, who with a quota of $20,000 
in the 4th War Loan Drive boasted 
the largest per capita sales of any 
military installation with a total of 
$330,653, have been given a quota 
of $400,000 for the Fifth War Loan 
Drive, and a vigorous campaign is 
under way for an oversubscription. 


Puts on Amateur Shows 

TOPEKA AAF, Kan—“If your 
mother thinks you are an entertainer, 
we'll take her word for it,” is the 
word passed out to amateurs in in- 
viting them to become members of 
the “Bond Wagon Radio Show,” 
staging programs to boost the Fifth 
War Loan Drive. 


Devens Seeks New Quota 

FORT DEVENS, Mass.—With the 
ratio of 90% participation and 10% 
average deduction cast aside and the 
new formula of 95% participation 
and 12% of gross pay deductions es- 
tablished, an intensive campaign for 
the Fifth War Loan Drive is under 
way. During June and July, $30,- 
671.76 in additional sales will be 














PX Starts Ball Rolling 
CAMP LIVINGSTON, La.—One- 
fifth of this camp’s half-million-dollar 
goal in the Fifth War Loan Drive 
was raised in one full swoop when 
the Post Exchange made a $100,000 
Bond purchase from funds not needed 








Buy Bonds; Shoot Hitler 

FORT SMITH, Ark.—Bond buyers 
at a recent Army Service Forces ex- 
hibit here either won the right to 
shoot a machine gun at a picture of 
Hitler or to take home a four-pound 


popular. Bond sales totaled $10,000. 


Reaches Peak in Sales 

CAMP SWIFT, Texas—Civilian 
employe sections are hitting a new 
high here by qualifying for the Serv- 
ice Command Honor Club, which re- 
quires that 95 per cent of the per- 
sonnel have pledged reservations of 
12 per cent or more of their pay. 


Bond Goal Is Million 

WILL ROGERS FIELD, Okla.— 
This field, which overshot its half- 
million-dollar goal in the Fourth War 
Loan, has raised its sights and an- 
nounces the ambitious goal of one 
million dollars for the Fifth War 
Loan Drive. 


Time Cards Bond Ads 

SAN ANTONIO, Texas—The Fifth 
War Loan Drive has received impetus 
at this Quartermaster Repair Shop 
through the idea originated by Capt. 
Wilbur J. Ellison of stamping time 
cards of each civilian employe with 
the words “Buy More Bonds.” As 
civillans punch the clock no less 
than twice a day, the reminder is 


loaf of GI bread. Shooting was most 


WASHINGTON—The capture 
numerous German battalion and 
regimental commanders and their 
staffs has been a prime factor in 
the swift advance of Allied Infantry 
in Italy, according to Army Ground 
Forces observers whose return to 
Washington was announced by the 
War Department. 

“Effective resistance during a/| 
withdrawal requires planning and 
coordination by experienced staff 
officers,” said Maj. Gen. Calvin M. 
Emeis, Field Artillery, who was a 
Fifth Army staff officer in the cam- 
paign to drive through Rome. “But 
during the drive the German staffs 
were torn to shreds. 

“I remember one day the 88th 
and 85th Infantry Divisions cap- 
tured six or eight German battalion 
commanders and three or four regi- 
mental commanders and their 
staffs,’ Major Emeis said. “The 
doughboys went on to chew up four 
or five German divisions. When I 
left, the latest count of prisoners 
was between 16,000 and 17,000.” 
The number and quality of U. 8S. 
replacements also has been of para- 
mount importance, in the opinion of 


GI Joe Gets Best 
In Medical Care 


CAMP PICKETT, Va.—That Amer- 
ican service men get better medical 
care than any other group of people 
in the world is the statement of 
Capt. Nancy King, now principal 
chief nurse at the Station Hospital 
here. Her opinion is based on 21 
years of service in the Army Nurse 
Corps spanning two great wars. 
Captain King came to Pickett 
from the post of principal chief 
nurse at San Juan Station Hospital, 
San Juan, Puerto Rico. 


of 





Touring Show as Booster 


SHEPPARD FIELD, Tex.—“Do It 
Now,” @ peppy comedy show whose 
cast is made up exclusively of Shep- 
pard Field men, is touring Texas 
and as boosters for the Fifth War 


Captured Nazi Officers 
Helped Allies Advance 


Lt. Cols. Ralph W. Gontrum and 
Martin M. Mendell, General Staff 
Corps officers who served with the 
II Corps, 88th Inantry, and Ist Ar- 
mored Division, shifting assignments 
in order to obtain a complete pic- 
ture. 


“In the replacement depots the 
men were physically hardened,” Col- 
onel Mendell reported. “They were 
taken on long hikes through the 
mountains and they did some firing.” 
Moreover, the replacements had 
been given a taste of combat duty 
before the big push, the observers 
reported. The 88th and 85th Infan- 
try Divisions, first all-Selective Serv- 
ice divisions to enter combat, were 
in contact with the Germans for 
more than two months before the 
start of the drive, and were able to 
rotate their troops. 

Each division was given a pool of 
750 replacements, ‘and the individual 
regiments were assigned the task 
of training them. The men were put 
through training tests and classified 
according to readiness for combat. 
Those who were judged ready were 
filtered into units in the line while 
some of the men were sent to the 
rear &rea. 

Since the regiments were being 
rotated within the divisions, the bat- 
talions within the regiments and 
the companies within the battalions, 
every man had been with a unit in 
contact with the enemy before the 
offensive began. 

The mountain climbing exercises 
in the replacement depots paid divi- 
dendzs when the II Corps started 
through the mountains, the officers 
said. The Corps was able to take 
commanding ground which the Ger- 
mans had considered safe from at- 
tack and therefore had defended 
only lightly. 
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Boosting Band at Howze MAU LDI 5] 
CAMP HOWZE, Texas — “Climb 
Aboard the Bond Wagon” is no STAR 
purely symbolic invitation here. 
Howze boasts a real Bond truck— SPANGLED 
for a military band “hired” to fur- BANTER 
nish musical stimulation in the Fifth 
Loan Drive. For the military, the a Souvenir Book 
goal is $250,000, and for civilian em- 
ployes $100,000. The Post Exchange of 
already has converted $30,000 of its ’ 
surplus funds to War Bonds. | Bill Mauldin 5 
Cartoons 


2 Per Copy 

Sc Postpaid 

You've had many a belly- 
laugh from Mafildin's draw- 
ings in ARMY TIMES. 
Now you can get 165 of 
i his best GJ. cartoons in 
one g volume, covering 
many phases of Army life 
from training eamps to 
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necessary to meet the new quota. 


more than a daily one. 








my combat, for only 
Se per eopy postpaid. 

LIFE says his cartoo 
think he’s true to life. 


ERNIE PYLE describes Bill Mauldin as “ 
war has produced.” 


Order your copies teday. Just fill in the coupon below, or 
use @ separate sheet of paper. Enclose a mailing list for 
the copies you want us to send for you direct to family 
and 
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are “the war's best humor.” TIME says “Soldiers 


. » the finest cartoonist the 
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Jones And 
Hagen Are 
Golf Tops 


CHICAGO—It’s still Bobby Jone. 
and Walter Hagen as the greates 
and most colorful golfers of all-tim¢ 
respectively according to the Esquir: 
Sports Poll, proposed by Tommy) 
Armour, for July. “The Silver Scot, 
who is a decorated veteran of the 
Royal Scots regiment of World War 
I, originated the 10 questions making 
up this all-golf survey. 

One of Tommy’s questions was on 
the prevailing custom of granting 
exemptions from qualifying in the 
national open to the 30 leading scor- 
ers of the previous year’s tourna- 
ment and his poll indicated that 
64.32% think competitors should start 
from scratch. 

Armour’s first question was: “If 
Walter Hagen, Bobby Jones, Gene 
Sarazen, Byron Nelson, Craig Wood 
and Ben Hogan were playing in a 
golf tournament, which one would 
you follow?” The answer was Jones 
in 40.01% of the ballots. Hagen drew 
25.67%; Nelson 1253%; Hogan 12.- 
24%; Sarazen 5.37% and Wood 4.18%. 

Approach Shot Choice 

The shot that most people like best 
to see is the approach shot, with a 
percentage of 38.81%. 

An old locker room debate centers 
around whether it is more fun to 
watch great golfers or listen to their 
patter in the locker room. Watch- 


ing won In this poll with 82.03% of |¢ 


the votes. 

Hope of devising means of making 
golf a better spectator sport was not 
increased too much by this poll. Most 
of the voters. thought the best way 
to help the fans see better was by 
better policing or by mobile bleach- 
ers. Better policing was mentioned 
in 22.65% of the ballots and mobile 
bleachers in 16.01%. 

As a method of determining a 
world champion in golf, 47.59% fa- 
vored a tournament of national 
champions. 

In the question on the greatest and 
most colorful golfer, Jones won in 
the former with 82.87% and Hagen 
took the latter with 59.73%. 

More Rubber for Balis 

A majority of 83.28% thought prior- 

ity allocations of rubber for the man- 


ufacture of new golf balls should be 
' 


made. 

One of Armour’s questions was 
pretty tricky. It was: “Do you think 
a woman is more likely to call a rule 
on you in a golf match than a man?” 
Only a small majority of 53.01% 
voted “yes.” A good many suggested 
that the women would call them if 
they knew 'em. 

The question whether “the golfing 
facilities at the military camps will 
produce an appreciable Increase in 
the number of golfers” brought a 
“yes” reply from only 54.31% of the 
voters, including the sports editors 
of the military camp papers. The 
low average came from the fact that 
too few of the camps have any facil- 
ities for golf. Where there were 
links handy a pickup in the golf 
crop was predicted. 


Nelson With 275 
Wins Golf Title 


NEW YORK—With a 72-hole score 
of 275, or 13 under par, Byron Nel- 
son, of Toledo, O., former PGA and 
National Open champion, won $2,- 
666.65 and took the New York Red 
Cross tournament. Sgt. Vie Ghezzi, 
of Atlantic City, was second with 
279; Mike Turnesa, of White Plains, 
N. Y., third with 284, and Gene Sar- 
azen, of Darien, Conn., fourth with 





With his win in this bond turna- 
ment, Nelson has finished In the 
money in 52 straight tourneys since 
January, 1940, giving him the near- 
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WHALE of a mam, physically and 
Blozis, six-foot-six 255-pounder, world champion shot-putter, 
now with the 399th Infantry Regiment of the 100th Division 
at Fort Bragg, N. C. He is shown tossing the Army's hand 
grenade for an unofficial record of 65 yards. A good throw 
for the average GI is about 30 yards. Blozis was all-American 
tackle at Georgetown University in 1941; holds indoor records 
in three weights of shots, plus the outdoor 16-pound record 
and the IC4A and NCAA marks for the discuss throw. 
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LAREDO ARMY AIR FIELD, 
Texas—Pvt. Jimmy Bruhr, student 
gunner at Section 1-3, is only 19 
years old but he’s seen plenty of 
action against some of the finest 
collegitae football teams in America. 
Last Fall, he was with Cornell in 
its games with Columbia, Princeton, 
Brown, Navy, Harvard, Yale and 
Pennsylvania. After he has tackled 
Japs and Germans, Bruhr wants to 
go back to Cornell. 


FORT SNELLING, Minn.—Pvt. 
Wally Mund is receiving high 
praise for his Weekly Golf School. 
Each Monday night, he brings in 
a pro from the Twin Cities as 
guest instructor. Classes are open 
to all military personnel. 


CAMP BARKELEY, Texas—A top- 
notch idea at this camp has been 
advanced by Lt. James W. Mulford. 
In addition to having all events 
generally included in a swimming 
meet, there will be an Aquacade 
show patterned ater Billy Rose’s 
feature at the New York World's 
Fair. Minus gals, however. 


CAMP BLANDING, Fia.—Be- 
cause of interest in handball and 
tennis, both Infantry Replacement 
Training Center and Station Com- 
plement here plan to stage tour- 
naments in these sports in the 
near future. A ¢lose count taken 
over the past week-end showed 
that 500 soldiers participated in 
handball and tennis matches. 


FORT DEVENS, Mass.—Jimmy 
Coleman, light heavywelght, who 
while here with an MP unit bowled 
over everything In his way, ts now 
snapping himself into shape for a big 
boxing show in North Africa, ac- 
cording to word just received by 
Bishop Johnson, a leather thrower 
with the 769th Medical Sanitation. 
Before entering the Army, Coleman 
was amateur light heavyweight 
champion of California. 


CAMP STONEMAN, § Calif.— 
Scores of young ballplayers devel- 
oped in the services, both overseas 
and in the camps, will crowd right 
in on the major league teams and 
clubs of minor leagues following 
the war, declares Morrie Arnovich, 
former outfield star with the New 
York Giants. Arnovich is now sta- 
tioned here after two years as 
athletic Instructor at Fort Lewis, 





est approach to Ben Hogan's record 
of 5. 


Wash. He joined the Army in 1940. 


S 


SPORTS CHAT 


FORT BRAGG, N. C.—Former 
teammates in the Brooklyn Dodger 
farm system in 1940, when Paul 
Chervinko managed Newport in the 
Northeast Arkansas League, and 
George Scherger played shortstop 
for him, both are now sergeants in 
the Army Air Force and managers 
of rival teams—Chervinko at Sey- 
mour-Johnson at Goldsboro and 
Scherger at Pope Field. Proof that 
the younger shortstop was a good 
pupil was the score, Pope winning 
6 to 4. 


OLIVER GENERAL HOSPITAL, 
Ga.—A most unusual track meet 
was staged here recently when 
entries were confined exclusively 
to patients at this hospital. The 
event was the first of its kind in 
the Augusta Area; it drew a large 
crowd and exceptionully good 
showings were made. 


DREW FIELD, Fla.—Proud of 
their two 3d Fighter Command 
championship teams, fans presented 
the players with individual minia- 
ture gold baseballs and basketballs. 


FORT F. E. WARREN, Wyo.— 
Although but 13 are left of the 43 
who made up last year’s squad, 
Capt. Willis M. Smith, coach of 
the Broncos, is not downhearted, 
and he’s already lining up candi- 
dates for this fall’s football team. 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J.—Sgt. 
Fred Hawn, former St. Louis Cardi- 
nals coach and now catcher and 
coach of the AAFRS No. 1 baseball 
team, says Pfc. Jerry Delisle, 21- 
year-old slugging outfielder, is the 
best young hitter he ever saw and 
predicts a great future for him in 
the majors. In his team’s 15 games, 
Delisle has batted 596. Before en- 
tering service, he played semi-pro 
ball around Providence, R. I. 


HENDRICKS FIELD, Fla—Pvt. 
George Woehrle, C-5 slab ace, 
carved his niche in the hall o 
fame when he hurled a _ no-hit 
no-run game to defeat Sub-Depot 
60 in an intrapost league game. 
KELLY FIELD, Texas—The 25th 
Repair Squadron’s softball team is 
continuing its amazing softball play. 
Victories last week over the 887th 

Signal Company and the 883rd Sig- 
nal Company brought their season's 





straight wins to six, 


Home Run Hittin’ Mel Ott Paces Giants 


|Vitamin Shots Help 
Pole 18 Over the Wall 


WASHINGTON—Home run hittin’ 
Mell Ott is scoring an assist for his 
increased round-trip production to a 
few shots in the arm. Honest he is, 
and what’s more, there isn’t a club 
owner in either league who wouldn’t 
like to give some of their hat-size 
batting champs a shot of the same 
stuff. 

To keep the record straight, Mas- 
ter Mel doesn’t get his “shots in the 
arm” over the polished mahogany, 
but has them dosed out by the 
Giant’s doc. They’re non-alcoholic 
vitamins. 

The shots are doing a great job. 
Master Mel poked 18 homers over 
the wall last season. Already this 
season he has loafed around the 
bases the same number of times. 
In fact, he is moving at a faster pace 
than he did in 1929, when he slam- 
med out his record 42. 

Champion Night Owl 

Ott isn’t the only veteran who is 
hitting a fast pace this season in 
the National League. Bucky Wal- 
ters owes a vote of thanks to Thomas 
Edison. He has become the cham- 
pion night owl. His fast ball hops 
under the arc lights and his curve 
is sharper than a maiden aunt's 


tongue. Already Bucky has 11 wins 
chalked up. 

Another gent who is doing all 
right is the man who made the 


blooper famous, or the man who be- 
came famous, thanks to the blooper, 
depending upon how you look at it. 
Anyway, Rip Sewell is mowin’ ’em 
down. Despite the anemic hitting 
of the Pirates, the blooper ball hurl- 
er is helping them stay in the race 
with eight wins thus far. 

In the American League the man- 
of-many-trades, Mike Ryba, has as- 
sumed a one-track career. No long- 
er will handyman Mike don the knee- 
pads and mask and squat behind 
the plate or trot to the outfield to 
snag flies. Nope, Mike is now a 
hurler, and a hurler alone. What's 
more, he’s doing okay with six wins 
and one loss. 

Jack-of-All-Trades 

While Mike has become a special- 
ist, others have become Jsacks-of-all- 
trades. Ed Carnett of the Chisox 
was signed as a hurler. To date he 
has played the outfield and third. 
Gil Torres, of the Senators, won 19 
games for Montgomery last season. 
The only time he’s stepped on the 
mound this year is on his way to 
first and third. 

Bobby Bragan and Mickey Owen 
are Dodger catchers, according to the 
club roster. Both have played short 
and third this season. Max Macon, 
a fair Dodger hurler in 1943, is the 
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Allows One Unearned 
Marker in 26 Innings 


CAMP DAVIS, N. C.—Pitching 
winner in three successive outings, 
Jim Hearn, former Georgia Tech- 
man, boasts of a no-hitter against 
formidable Fort Bragg in addition 
to a few other hurling accomplish- 
ments. 

In 26 innings—the last 20 score- 
less and the last 14 hitless—the 6 
ft. 3 in. 200-pounder has permitted 
but one run and that an unearned 
marker. Touched for but four hits 
in all his appearances Hearn has 
fanned 40 batters in behalf of the 
Blue Brigade, 
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regular first baseman in Fiatbushfjam. The 
this season. Jim Wasdell shifted tg from 
the outfield with the Phils when the sho 
Red Sox sold them Tony Lupien, It d the 
paid off. Wasdell is leading thebattress-lil 
club's batting. ins of joc’ 
There are many other players whe the | 
have become baseball gypsies—only fe boys 5 
this time they’re shifting from posi-fy has qi 
tion to position, instead of from}. ameri 
club to club. 
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Changed His Habits one ra 

Even Joe McCarthy, of the Bomb. #fyou win 
less Bronx Bombers, has been af. s. You 
fected by this year’s changes. With the ge 
the old-time Yankees, Manager Joe fu don't 


used to spend most of the afternoons 
or evenings in conference with the 
umpires. It is rumored that he dis. 
agreed on occasion with their deci-} 
sions on certain close plays. 

This year Marse Joe is holed up in 
the dugout—and, what's more, he’s 
staying there. “After all these good 
years I had I’m not going to give 
them a chance to say I can’t 
it, now that I'm down,” says h 
“I’m just taking the rap this year 
and keeping quiet.” 

Of course, Marse Joe doesn’t fig- 
ure his club is out of the race. How 
could he? Last Saturday night the 
teams had spread out until there was 
a great gap of eight games between 
first and last. Came Sunday double. 
headers and the gap shrank to six, 
The entire American League could 
be sandwiched in between first and 
second in the National League pen- 
nant chase. 

No July 4th Cinch 

The season is one-third completed 
and the traditional Fourth of July 
the-team-on-top-will-win day is but 
a few doubleheaders away. Those 
individuals who normally make 
World Series reservations on the 
basis of Independence Day stands 
ings are tightening the rubbee 
bands on their bank rolls instead 
of peeling off a moth-eaten sawbuck 
or two. 

Some swear they do it with mir 
rors, but others admit that a few 
well-timed hjts and a. neat array 
of clutch pitching jobs are respon- 
sible for keeping the Browns up 
there. 

The Red Sox went on a win spree 
that reached nine before the Senators 
put an end to such activities. At 
that the Bosox split the four-game 
series, which gave them 11 wins in 
13 starts. 

Bouncing Around 

The rest of the teams in the 
league are playing around the 500 
mark, which makes it an up-today 
and-down-tomorrow proposition, with 
every team bouncing around like 
kids at a Hallowe’en apple bobbing 
party. 

In the National League there are 
seven teams and St. Louls, but, at 
that, Pittsburgh, New York and Ci 
cinnati aren’t letting the Cardina 
run away with the race in the man 
ner its power hitting and pitching 
calls for. 

If the three teams tussling for 
place position would quit taki 
turns beating each other one of them 
might squeeze through and upset 
the mighty Cardinals. Pittsburgh 
needs some hitting (but, don’t they 
all?), New York could stand a jittle 
steadier pitching while the Reds 
wish Bucky Walters was triplets. 

Brooklyn plays like a champio 
ship outfit against second division 
clubs but when the Dodgers visit the 
Giants they look like their nick 
name which begins with the letter 
“B”. It wasn’t so bad at the first 
of the season but now it’s worse. 

Boston, Philadelphia and Chicago 
are staging their own up-side down 
pennant race with Chicago holding 
a slight lead. 

Despite very anemie ball at times 
the fans are clicking the turnstiles. 
The losing Yanks are attracting big 
ger crowds than winning Yanks 
They're like fans at a side-show, they 
want to see a freak. Night baseball 
attracts ‘em, especially in Washing 
ton, like gnats around an are light. 

But, regardless of where the Amer 
ican League fans see their ball play 
ed, it’s good and it’s bad, and the 
Gis in Iran can pick the pennant 
winner as easily as the clan on the 


























































third-base line 








WASHINGTON—Horse-betting sol- 
rs in Italy will soon have a 
nce to place all or part of their 
y per on some bangtail’s nose at 
gne-day-one-race meet. 


jt sounds like quite a racing pro- 


latbush&m. The horses are brought into 
fted to from neighboring districts. A 
1en the shot sends them on their way 
lien. Itfpound the village square, which is 
1g thebasttress-lined to protect the nog- 

ins of jockeys who fall off. A signal 
ts whe the race—and then, naturally, 
s—only fe boys pay off. 


mn posi-f) has quite a few advantages over 
f from he American many horse race pro- 
system. You go for the chunk 

one race—if you lose that’s all. 


Bomb. #you win your list of acquaintances 
en af. s. You never bet the rent money 

With the get-square race and besides 
er Joe fu don't have to strain your eyes 
rnoons peding form sheets. 
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Not a Long Wait 


That type of racing program 
hould be a natural for the gentry, 
ho go to race tracks to bet the 
me feature race of the day. You 


s $25, Prine 
ith 300 Score 


CAMP SAN LUIS OBISPO, Calif.— 
several years, a atanding prize 
f $25 for perfect scores, went un- 
imed at a San Luis Obispo bowl- 
g alley. Then along came S/Sagt. 
rge Morvay, 168th Signal Photo 
pany, who copped the award 
th 12 straight strikes. a triumph 
the more remarkable because 
forvay has bowled very little since 
ntering the service more than two 
rs ago. 

Once before, as a neighborhood 
ague bowler in Chicago in 1941, 
orvay rolled a 300 game, and was 
n the 270’ a number of times. 


i up in 
e, heg 





ivvies Easy For 
yoming Keglers 


FORT F. E. WARREN, Wyo.— 
y're as yet untested in military 
petition, but Fort Warren's 
‘Cc bowling combination is find- 
civilian opposition tasty. Teams 
ed from the pest keglers in Den- 
, Colo., and Cheyenne and Lara- 


)ne-Day-One Race Horse Racing 
Jrogram Has Its Advantages 


don’t hawe to wait around as long 
before investing your dollars. 


Those, who bet the feature races 
haven’t been doing too well lately. 
By Jimminy, rated strictly a sprint- 
er, got his nose out front and kept 
it there to win the Shelvin Stakes 
at a mile and one-sixteenth. All By 
Jimminy did wes confuse the three- 
year-old question a bit more as at 
the end he was five lengths ahead 
of Stir Up. Stymie was third. 


With red-hot Teddy Atkinson up 
By Jimminy set a blistering early 
pace and led from the quarter pole 
right through to the finish line. Sec- 
ond choice he paid off $6.30, $3.30 
and $2.70. Stir Up returned $3.10 and 
$2.40, Stymie, $3.80. 
Record Breaker 

For those, who bet two races on 
& program Apache, the sprint king, 
did right by them. With Jimmy Stout 
up Apache ran a five-and-a-half fur- 
longs in record-breaking 1:04 4/5 
time. Brownie crossed the line four 
lengths later with Bill Sickle the 
same distance further back. 

Apache paid $3.40 and $2.20, Brow- 
nie, $2.70. 

Great Rush, which is a perfect 
name for a horse, especially a win- 
ning horse, copped the Bunker Hill 
Handicap by a neck over Baroque 
at Suffolk Downs. Victory Drive, 
which also is a good running name, 
was a disappointing third. 

Great Rush was choice in the field 
of eleven. He paid $7.40, $%4.80 and 
$3.40; Baroque, $4.60, $3.40; Victory 
Drive, $5.40. 

We Wouldn't Know 

Lord Calvert won the Sussex 
Handicap at Delaware Park—but 
you couldn't prove it by us. Our 
eyes were on Moon Maiden, who evi- 
dently wasn't in the same race, al- 
though the program said she was. 
Anyway it was impossible to see 
our horse and the finish line with- 
out the aid of some type of periscope. 

Lord Calvert, with Johnny West- 
rope up, made a driving stretch 
run to beat out Bon Jour, a long- 
shot. Castleman, the favorite, ran 
third. The winner paid $8, $6.30, 
$3.30; Bon Jour, $24.90, $6.90 and 
Castleman, $2.50. 

Chelledonna nipped Blitzkrieg at 
the wire to win the secondary fea- 
ture. Syls Jimmy eventually got 
there to finish third. 

The old adage, which says to take 


wire a nose ahead of First Fiddle. 
The winner paid $13.70. Princequillo 
had a cinch on third. 

Over in England, where high 
water, bomb attackg or war won't 
= horse racing Ocean Swell, 28-1, 
took the English Derby by a neck 
over Tehran. - 
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ONLY at the earth’s poles are 
there such areas so little explored 
as in interior New Guinea. 





the long-shot in a three-horse race, 





le Wyo., have been beaten by the 
ort boys. 






proved true once again. Eddie Ar- 
caro pushed Four Freedoms to the 


NEW GUINEA is second to Green- 
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FLORIDA champion cowboy Jack Duncan rides bucking 
steer in record time at the wild west rodeo show staged at 
the second anniversary celebration of Bainbridge Field, Ga. 
Many of the entries in the brone and bull riding included 
soldiers stationed at the basic pilot school. 

—AAF Training Command Photo 





become an excellent agent in devel 
oping stamina, timing and co-ordina- 
tion. Certainly, a good fencer has 
all the poise and initiative that is 
essential in combat today.” 


Suggests Fencing As 


Training for Combat 
TRUAX FIELD, Miss.—Fencing, a 





sport which has been shoved into ons 

the background during the wartime 

disorganization of its tournament Bainbridge Fans Get 

play, might be utilized as an all- ‘ 

around conditioner for men going Ball Scores by Wire 

into combat. This was the opinion 

advanced by Truax Field’s new in-| BAINBRIDGE, Ga.—Favorite Na- 
telligence officer, Lt. Col. Fred Sie-|tional, American and Southern 


bert, No. 1 fencer on the 1949 Olmpic 
squad. 
“It would seem that fencing could 


League baseball teams of Bainbridge 
Army Air Field personnel are now 
| followed daily with the inauguration 





Jand as the largest islana in the 
| world, 


be embodied in the bayonet drill that 
\is now given all troops,” Colonel Sie- 
|bert said. “In fact, it could readily 


of a score by innings wire service 
and the erection of a scoreboard in 
the Service Club. 








t. Eightball 
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Cpl. Lin Streeter, 2nd Inf., 4th Div. 
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THE BiG /INVAS/ON /S UNDER 
WAY... THE YANKS ARE POURING 
FROM THE /NVASION BARGES AND 
FIGHTING THEIR WAY TO THEIR 
OBJECTIVE...ON TO BERLINIY 
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THE FENCE... HERE COMES 
FOR BROOKLYN ff 
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Sulfa Drugs Credited 
With Many Triumphs 


WASHINGTON — Additional 
triumphs in the use of sulfa drugs 
ag a disease preventive were report- 
ed to the American Medical Associa- 
tion at its annual session in Chicago 
by two officers of the Army Medical 
Corps attached to the Office of The 
Air Surgeon. 

The officers making the report 
were Col. W. Paul Holbrook, Chief 
of the Medical Services Division, 
Who presented a paper on “The 
Rheumatic Fever Control Program in 
the Army Air Forces,” and Maj. Arie 
C. Van Ravenswaay, assistant in the 
Division, who spoke on “Geographic 
Factors in Acute Rheumatic Fever,” 
describing the Army Air Forces’ use 
of air evacuation to move convales- 
cents out of epidemic areas. 

Although speaking with admitted 
enthusiasm of the results obtained 
in preventing rheumatic fever 
through the treatment of large 
numbers of men in uniform, the two 
officers warned that comparable 
benefits cannot be extended imme- 
diately to the civilian population, 
and simultaneously sounded an ad- 
ditional warning against self-admin- 
istration of the drug used without 
careful medical control. 

Mass Treatment 

Sulfadiazine prophylaxis was cred- 
ited with the results obtained 
through Army treatment, adopted 
now also by the Navy. It was stated 
that small daily doses of sulfadiazine 
administered to thousands of men in 
different stages of training at widely 
separated posts with a high incidence 
of respiratory diseases had ylelded 
the following benefits: 

1 Meningitis was completely 
eliminated. 

2. Streptococcal diseases, including 
acute tonsillitis, were reduced from 
7% to 90 per cent. 

8. The incidence of common colds 
and lobar pneumonia was reduced 
More than 50 per cent. 

Colonel Holbrook and Major Van 
Ravenswaay joined in sponsoring the 
folléwing summary of their findings 
as reported to the American Medical 
Association: 

In a summary issued jointly by 
Colonel Holbrook and Major Van 
Ravenswaay they pointed out that 
last year the Army of seven million 
men spent more than 14 million days 
in the hospital because of common 
respiratory diseases such as pneu- 
monia, sore throat, head colds, in- 
fluenza, sinusitis and tonsilitis, mak- 
ing it necessary to conduct extensive 
studies in mass throat treatments. 

The summary concludes with the 
suggestion for utmost caution by 


* ' 

Still Chewin 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J.—Capt. 
ames Sfarnas, here after service in 

the Pacific, tells this one on the 

New Guinea natives. 

“I traded two sticks of gum for 
some native beads,” he said. “The 
native trader gave the gum to his 
tribal chief, who popped them into 
his mouth. Then the chief gave the 
chewed gum back to the trader for 
his turn at it. After he finished, 
the chicle went to his wife. They 
passed the same gum on through 
the tribe from one family to another. 

“They're probably chewing those 
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civilians, It. says: 

“Are these mass methods imme- 
diately adaptable to civilian life? It 
should be emphasized that such Is 
not yet the case. These results were 
obtained in large groups in which 
the treated individuals lived  to- 
gether, ate together, and worked to- 
gether and were not mixed with un- 
treated individuals. Furthermore, 
they were carefully observed for 
harmful effects and prompt measures 
were taken with the appearance of 
the slightest evidence of such. Un- 
til the method has been studied 
further under conditions governing 
the civilian population, the treatment 
described cannot be advised ... 

“It should be remembered that 
with increasing age the tolerance to 
the sulfa drugs decreases. It should 
also be emphasized that the benefits 
obtained depend on the frequency 
with which disease is developing in 
the treated group. The more disease, 
the greater the value. . 

“It is difficult to guard one’s en- 
thusiasm in the face of such results, 
but it is necessary because the sulfa 
drugs can be harmful if not admin- 
istered under careful medical 
control.” 


Gis Offered Free 
Vest Pocket Atlas 


WASHINGT ON—“Invasion on 
Normandy coast!” “Bayeux Cap- 
tured!” “Tokyo Bombed!” “Gain in 
the Marianas!” Today's headlines 
tell where the Allies are beating 
back the Axis. But it’s a global war 
and some of the people aren’t always 
certain of their geography all of the 
time. 

The Union Pacifie Railroad has a 
remedy for this—pocket atlases. 
Scaled down to fit an ordinary 
envelope or billfold, full-color maps 
show you just about any place you’re 
interested in. Union Pacific, which 
got out a slickaroo Military Map of 
the U. 8. a year ago, now presents 
6% by 5 maps of: the world, North 
and South America, the U. §.,, 
Canada, Alaska, Hawaii, the Philip- 
pines, Japan, Australia, Great Bri- 
tain. 

GI's can get free copies by asking 
for one at any Union Pacifie Rail- 
road office, or by writing to the rail- 
road at 1516 Dodge Street, Omaha, 
2, Nebraska and asking for the 
“Pocket Atlas of the World.” 


Artillerymen Are 
Tough Scrappers 


FORT SILL, Okla.—Col. Edward 
M. Edmonson, who came to Fort 
Sill to take over duties as executive 
officer of the Officers’ Advance 
Course in the Field Artillery School 
after serving more than a year and 
a half overseas in North Africa, Tu- 
nisia, Salerno and Anzio, expressed 
highest praise for the work of the 
field artillerymen in battle, and par- 
ticularly the Grasshopper planes. 

“I have seen a great deal of work 
performed by field artillerymen and 
I can say without reservation that 
our methods are by far the best in 








wo sticks of gum yet,” he finished. ' the world,” Colonel Edmonson said. 








The physical training which the 
lady soldier endures should turn out 
females who will make the Amazons 
look like sissies. 


In the dawn’s early light, we 
begin these so-called “exercises” 
with a number of feeble gyrations 
done to the tune of a bawling version 
ef Charles Atlas. First, comes a num- 
ber designed to produce a wasp 
waist; something like this “forward 
fling, forward down” etc. The flings 
are not particularly annoying to the 
sleepy GI who merely closes her 
eyes, retreats into her fatigue hat 
and naps until the worst is over, 
meanwhile whirling her arms auto- 
matically. 

It is the strength building exercises 
that prove our Waterloo. Pushups 
to build mighty biceps, fierce Im- 
aginary pushing and pulling, leaning 








“,..a large leather object.” 


on each other with full weight 
(usually knocking the Nghter one off 
balance). The golden brick method 
of avoiding muscles simply consists 
of pasting a pained expression on the 
face and uttering appropriate pants 
and groans at intervals, This fools 
Miss Atlas into believing that you 
are exhausting yourself with your 
efforts, even though they appear to 
be fruitless. 
The “Horse” 

To make us agile as well as mighty, 
we are escorted to the gym and 
given a chance to maneuver madly 
about a large leather object known 
as the “horse.” This horse, who has 
no resemblance to any cowpony 
roaming the plains, has a new tech- 
nique with riders. He holds still and 
the rider swings frantically about 
his rotund leather sides. He's a 
pudgy bay with no race horse lines, 


but the chance to become per- 
manently “rump-sprung” in the 
vernacular of the cowhand, lurks 


even here in the army. 

Worst of all WAC athletie expe- 
riences is the course in Judo, given 
by a ferocious looking sergeant 
(male) who had once taught football 
and believes you should leave your 
victims, as he so delicately puts it, 


“ready to push up de daisies.” His 
motto is “kick ’em in da groin,” 
though he also advises “hittem in 





de kidneys” and “sock ’em in da 





By Cpl. Edith Allport 
AAFTC, Truax Field, Wis. 


jugular” as minor additions. 
shows us how to choke a sentry by 
neatly throttling him with the belt 
of our fatigue dresses. Frankly, the 
fatigue dress, a more or less dainty 
striped cotton hardly is the thing 
to wear into battle. Even less likely 
is the picture of a group of “com- 
mando” WACs stealthily sneaking 
after sentries “a la commando.” 
Limp, Meaning Heaps 

After each session with the ser- 
geant, one or more of the incipent 
Judo queens are collapsed in limp, 
moaning heaps on the grass. These 
noble ladies have tried to wrestle 
with the teacher, and he has (while 
he refrains in a gentlemanly manner 
from ‘socking ’em in the jugular’) 
twisted a few arms, legs and necks. 
However, brave man that he is, the 
sergeant is a willing victim for our 
practice efforts. He merely shakes 
his head like a baffled buffalo when 
we bang him on the jugular. 


“Goils, ya gotta mean business, If 
ya lettem get up, dat’s bad. They’s 
da enemy, an’ nothin’ ta play wit.” 

He isn’t the female idea of a play- 
mate, to begin with. After one sees 
a few of our more emancipated fem- 
mes charge at him and disintegrate 


into moaning heaps on the mat, she}: 


decides that the farther she can get 
away from him, the better it will be 
for all concerned. 

With the Judo king came one 


known as “Bertie,” his little partner, |: 


upon whom the delicate finesse of 
Strangling, kicking, and breaking 
arms and legs is demonstrated. 
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The Amazons Were Sissies, After All 


In Cadence, Exercise 









On 


y budd; 


hy 
oe t! 





















“Bertie” in a burst of confidence 


mits that WAC practice  sessioy h 
have several times almost kno¢ » - 
the Judo king out, but pride of blu 
vents him from admitting that 5 ’ 
has been knocked slightly groggy (She's 
He reels within, even if he ref But * 
to show any outward signs of q eh we 
integration. these. 
No Maidenly Charm a log 

No maidenly charm will be lost nativ 
acquiring the fine art of killing off; eriptio 


any annoying males, the sergeant fy 
sists. (The 
“Why, youse kin be just as much he A 
a lady, when you knows Judo as } 


fore. I usta know a little bit of day what 
dame who was a whiz at it, and cause 1 
ain’t got no muscles!” 4 prob 


Unfortunately, despite his prote 
to the contrary, it is the beef trusté 
in our group who seem to enjo 


thing 
(Why 


A cra 


Verses 
Verses 
Verses 
And on 





Verses 
Verses 
Verses 
And on 


Verses 
And wi! 
Verses 
4 But I 
F 
a 
A 


“..+ permanently rump-sprung.” 





cavorting on the mat, waving t 
chubby bloomered legs in vain effor 
to kick the professor into insensib 
ity. 

The female is more deadly th 
the male only in the virulent quailit 
of her tongue, as might be noted 
the foregoing paragraphs. ThougmDedicat 
we flex our biceps, squat, whirl, angéft higt 
kick in the groin, we'll remain fom The to 
ever the weaker sex, quite simpli 
because we were not set up wi 
muscles in the first place. 











your 
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and fa 
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‘or God 
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Progress of War 
Shown by Movies as 


FORT NIAGARA N. Y¥.—‘arfin free 
Movies” and a 17-foot-tall revolvir os 
cylindrical map of the world are b een 
ing used here in all-around orien 
tlon program designed to acquain 
every Fort Niagara soldier with th 
progress of the war. 

The “GI Movies” include cartoon 
newsreels and feature pictures deg 




















1k 


‘ou 
signed to acquaint soldiers in ent the Ds 
taining fashion with the world sit@fn the 


ation while the cylindrical map ail 












used by lecturers to make clear fadi 
interrelationship of events across Ut the t 
globe. As We 1 

ia the 1 


PROD ON of the Ploesti remem 
wells in Rumania has been slashe™*®0u wer 
6,200,000 tons by Allied bombin —— 






























































































A I olumn Of | 
Poets 


On Writing a WAC 


y buddy said that you would be 
peachy girl to write to: 






—- says that you’re a lovely thing— 
knockealtll0 hair, complexion fair, eyes 
‘ide pred of blue. 
a "§ (She’s probably as dumb as hell, 
| cea But she’s a girl at least ,,. 
Of an} eh well! 
of d 
in these respects you differ much 
m local girls available; 
> 108t bias native sisters of this town— 
ling offic. iptions are not mallable. 
yeant ir 
(The nurses are restricted for 
“ Pre The Aristocracy of War.) 
3 D 
bit of mut what te write you puzzles me 
and eause I never knew you; 

y probably don’t care about 
protests#. things I like... or do you? 
of trusty 
© enjoy (Why did I start this silly let 


A crap game would have 
time better.) 


uppose we call the whole thing off 
nd each write to a friend. 

t may be duller, but at least 

4 serves some useful end. 

_, Godfrey, how I waste me 


~ At at ieee, I've made the damn 
thing rhyme.) 
Pfe. Richard E. Beoth, 
Stars and Stripes 

















Verses Verses Verses 


Verses in the valley 
Verses on the hill 
Verses in the skyway 
And on the window sill 


Verses in the ash can 
Verses on the floor 
Verses in the river 

And on the kitchen door. 


Verses in the morning 
And when the day is done 








prung.”) Verses buzz around my head 
ng theiq But I can’t write a one. 
in effort Pfe. Ralph Cc. Brown, 
sensit 421st Base Unit, &q. B. 
AAF Muroce, Cal. 
lly th 4 
: qual Miss Liberty 
note 
ThougDedicated to the Statue of Liberty) 
nirl, an@ft high, O Lady Liberty, 
iain fom The torch forever thine; 
» simpli yours to hold in victory 
up wit@ This land of yours and mine 
. tand fast, O Lady Liberty, 
On ground with freedom wrought, 
3 ‘or God, for truth, equality 
And ideals justly sought. 
es 


ve long, O Lady Liberty, 
—_qrfin free men’s hearts n’er cease 





bie his perfect hope, this majesty, 
are be, America in peace. 

‘erlen Lt. Clarence A. Williama, 
saa APO 520, care Postmaster, 

a New York City. 

with t 

artoom I Remember, Dear 

res G86 you remember, darling? 

n ente™ ... Dancing in the dark, 

rid sit@in the Persian Room, 


map 
lear 
ross 


our silvery-blue gown; 

fading glamour, and clamour 

ut the town 

we strolled to our “rendezvous” 
- ia the park. 

esti remember, 

slashe@e0U were happy as a lark. 

ymbir — the night of ecstasy. 


love you” 













e dancing, and whispereds 

ou’re an angel in flight,” 

4he embrace, 

ozy nook... 

rest of the nightl 

nd walking hand in hand 

n the early morning dew, 

When we stopped... 

And you said: 

love you, too!” 
Sgt. John 
















Recreation for Wounded 


Md HINGTON— Three thousand 

oss recreational kits, espe- 
y designed to help relieve mo- 
“tony and beredom for small 
roups of sick and wounded serv- 
men returning to the United 





shortwave re 
Cpl. Donald 
tion | map of | of invasion coasts. 


INVASION news was greeted tumultuous! 
acidiers of the Panama Coast Artillery. 
a six-inch disappearing seacoast gun, the group listens to 
ris on a battery-powered morale set while 
ble traces Allied advances on an orienta 





by news-hungry 
ssembled around 





fete. eR: 


We received a communique from 
a reader in Greenland the other day. 
Dogfaces in the Arctic, reports T/5 
Hoyt Faust, don’t have very much 
to entertain them in winter. An 
afternoon stroll] may result in being 
blown clear off the may by a “One 
Hundred and Ten” or in slipping 
tlear through to China. 


“Naturally,” he says, “we got tired 
of seeing our heroes riding the same 
ponies, and our pin-up gals showed 
signs of wear and tear. A few with 
a literary outlook undertook to pub- 
lish perhaps the first newspaper that 
Greenland ever had...” the Polar 
Statice, which first came from the 
presses in March, 1943. 

The Polar Static was replaced by 
the Ice Cap Chronical. Also a 
weekly, it went out of business when 
the three-tuber radie used to pick 
up worldwide news couldn't handle 


_} everything. 


Next, and still in eirculation, were 
the Tundra Times ang the Fjord 
Breeze, first published in August, 
1943. The staff of the daily Breeze 
Included Sergt. John Smith and 
Corpl. O. R. Whilden, Jr., who made 
up-to-the-minute news their specialty. 

For instance, when Italy sur- 
rendered, the Breeze’s extra was off 
the press sooner than the special 
edition of many papers in the U. S. 
Its circulation is smal] and its sub- 
scription price only the time re 
quired to read it, it has no Sunday 
edition or colored funnies, but it’s 
appreciated fully as much in Green- 
land’s ice and snow as pin-up girls 
or payday. 

Never a Dull, Never a Lull 

Switching to a theater of opera- 
tions on the other side of the globe, 
“The Leading and Most Widely Read 
Morning Newspaper in New Guinea” 
Is the Cockatoo, dally news sheet of 
the Sixth Infantry, edited by T/5 
Cligord Garding. 

When a batch of Cokatoos comes 
into our office, we always look first 
at the ears. The left-hand ear pre- 
sents a daily orchid to such institu- 
tions as P-A-Y-D-A-¥ and Army bar- 
bers, while the grumbly right-hand 
corner has a gripe: Gls Who Do 
Not Shower Daily or Barber-line 





Pickin’ Up Papers 








Bucks. 

Cockatoo’s world-wide 
through the Sixth Signal Radio News 
Bervice and CNS is everything it 
tlaims te be. Six mimeographed 
pages give out with all the front- 
page and sports news. Features 
vary from home news te words of 
popular songs, geography lessons, 
crosswords and quizzes, and an occa- 
sional pickup from Radio Tokio. 

At Heme Abroad 


The 45th Division News, now 
pretty well known through the car- 
toons of Sergt. Bill Mauldin and 
the lively patter of its editor, Sergt. 
Don Robinson, prints occasional war 
news—more often than usual now 
that the Fifth Army is making the 
news itself—but it’s for the most 
part exactly what its flag says: News 
of the 45th Division. 


The front page of the June 6 issue, 
for instance, covers the fall of Rome, 
the award of two Medals of Honor 
to 45th Division men and the award 
of first place in a CNS overseas 
paper contest to the News. There 
Is also a story about a 45th Division 
captain who spent four hours dodg- 
Ing shells and trying to hold down 
his jeep to deliver the sealed orders: 
“All regimental personnel will be 
Issued gas masks at a near date.” 

A sampling, of news items on gub- 
sequent pages yields such personals 
as “Empty Stomach—This war is 
hurting artillerymen, ‘Chickasha 
Charlie’ Mitchell the worst way. The 
big eater from Chickasha, Okls., 
has lost three canteen cups and two 
mess kits in artillery barrages since 
the beachhead opened,” and— 

“Why Wicks Burns—In the 
pany CP during a night air 
Communication Sergt. Sherman 
Wicks, Mt. Vernon, Ill, was trying 
desperately to turn out his Coleman 
lamp. He had to call a platoon ser- 
geant on the line to learn ‘the trick. 

Sergeant Robinson has a good time 
kidding but his unique hometown 
paper is probably one of the biggest 
morale-builders in the Army. 


com- 
raid, 





ONE-EIGHTH of the area of 
Southern Italy is uninhabitable 
waste land. 


coverage’ 
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Can't Fool This Colonel: 
He's Done All the Tricks 


FORT SILL, Okla.—Lt. Col. Oliver 
H. Gibson, commanding officer of 
the 3rd Bn., 166th Infantry, 37 years 
old and 21 years in service, knows 
the problems of every officer, non- 
commissioned officer and private in 
his outfit, and he also knows what 
they can do. 


The reason: Colonel Gibson knows 
what te expect of a good infantry- 
man because he can do it himself; 
he knows the problems of his men 
and officers because Colonel Gibson 
has held every grade and rank from 
private to lieutenant colonel, and 
what is more, received all of his 
promotions ss a member of the 
166th. 


Colonel Gibson believes in doing 
what his men are asked to do. He 


Urged to Enter 
ASTRP Training 


BALTIMORE, Md.—Men who quall- 
fied in the Army-Navy College Test 
administered in March are urged by 
Maj. Gen. Philip Hayes; Commanding 
General of the Third Service Com- 
mand, to enlist in the Army Enlisted 
Reserve Corps for enrollment in the 
Army Specialized Training Reserve 
Program. 

The enlistment, General Hayes 
said, would not commit these men 
te serve longer than anyone else in 
the Army of the United States—the 
duration and six months. 

“Young men ask so insistently 
what they can do to help the war 
effort and how they best can prepare 
for eventual service in the armed 
forces that I publicly want to pro- 
pose ASTRP training for the suc- 
cessful March candidates,” he de- 
clared. » 

“Depending on their age, the Re- 
serve Program gives them six to 
twelve months of college instruction 
—academic, military and physical— 
of great benefit to them in prepara- 
tion for service when they are called 
to active duty.” 








WOUNDED SOLDIERS coming 
home on hospital ships are supplied 
special shipboard newspapers. 





took the tests for the Expert Ine 
fantryman Badge with his men and 
when it came time to march 2 
miles in eight hours—one of the 
toughest requirements for the award 
—Colonel Gibson set the pace and 
brought in the column in five hours 
and 35 minutes. 


“Soldiering” is in Colonel Gibson’s 
blood. His father was also an In- 
fantryman and served many years in 
China arid the Philippines with the 
27th and the 3rd Infantry. 
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FOR INSPECTION—USE 
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OVERSEAS’ AGENTS 
Supplied With Sample— 
DELIVERIES MADE IN U.S.A. 


EARN EXTRA MONEY 


During Your Spare Time 


Be our Agent for Best 
Quality 


ARMY 
PILLOW TOPS 


Quick sales and repeat orders. 
Experience unnecessary. Sample 
—_ furnished to agents accept- 
able. 


No Money Required 
To Get Started 
Write TODAY giving regiment 
number and camp location. 
Camp Specialty Co. 
1233 Main $t. Buffale 8, N. Y. 
Dept. A-464 

















































Send only $1.00 for each 
pin. SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED OR 
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tates aboard Army or Navy trans- 
oll » have been prepared ship- 
t to various ports in the over- 

a theaters, 
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They Swim Fully Outfitted 





en are.) 
Mess Line 





Didn’t I see you poo ny Ange the 
street carrying an apple last night? 
Yeah. I was going to call on the 
doctor’s wife. 
* + * 

A bachelor is a man who makes 
mistakes but doesn’t marry them. 
7 om * 

In Chicago she was Sadie 
In Detroit he called her May, 
In Duluth her name was Mabel, 
In Pittsburgh it was Fay. 


She became Estelle in Yonkers, 
All of which suggests a hunch} 
In his swindle sheet he calls her 
Just plain gas and oil and lunch. 
* + 7 
Embarrassment: Two eyes peek- 
ing through the same keyhole. 

* . + 


“I know a girl who swallows 
ords.” 
wr Huh! I know a girl who inhales 
Camels.” 
* * . 
A barracks is a crap game with 


a roof over it. 
Ss. af. @ 


Although she’s as frail as a girl 
can be, 

And weighs no more than ninety- 
three, 


I love to dance with Dolly Bridle 
*’Cause never a single ounce Is idle. 
a . 7 


The two biggest wolves in the 
world are Chase and Sanborn— 
they date every bag. 


The drunk staggered, then bumped 
into a very homely lady. Snapped 
the woman, “You are the drunkest 
man I have ever seen.” 

“Yesh, madam,” he replied, “but I 
will be sober in the morning and you 
will still look the same.” 


A soldier is the only animal that 
oan be skinned more than once. 
. * aa 


Despite those stories you may hear 
Of dolls who must wear glasses, 
The wolves will give a second leer 
If she’s got a well-turned chassis. 
7 * ° 


The absentee problem in Berlin 
fs acute. Every day a few more 
factories fail to show up for work. 

7 7 ° 


Parson: That’s a mighty fine gar 
den you have. I hope you are giving 
thanks to the Almighty for It. 

Fred: Parson, did you ever see 
this plot of ground while the Al- 
mighty had it to Himself? 

o 7 

Pregnant Penguin: With Byrd 

at the South Pole. 
° * . 


Lips which touch whiskey, wine and 
brew 
Are first to whisper “I love you.” 
7 * ° 


Economy ts a way to spend 
money without getting any fun 
out of It. 

* ° . 

“Do you have @ book called ‘Man, 
the Master of Women?’” asked the 
GI of the new Service Club librarian. 

“You'll have to look in the fiction 
section for that one,” she replied. 

* . 7 


They laughed when I stood up to 
sing—but how was I to know I 
was under the table? 

J . 7 
Lonesome for company 
Was Tessie McGee— 





CAMP FORREST, Tenn.—Is it pos- 
sible to swim with ae full infantry 
pack, shoes, pistol belt, and all the 
other equipment a soldier must 
carry? How can you make “water- 
wings” out of clothing? The 30 sol- 


Or Company B. 
se. @ 
“I just left a deposit on a new 
spring hat,” sald Mama Sparrow 
te Papa Sparrow. 





diers and Wacs who had just com- 
pleted a 50-hour water safety and 
life-saving course here demonstrated 
these apparent impossibilities, 


Favor Compulsory Training 
WASHINGTON — Organized vet- 
erandom is ready to mobilize its 


strength for a nation-wide campaiga 
in support of compulsory milk 
training, acoording to information 
reaching the national headquarte: 
of the Veterans of Foreign Wars {| 
the form of proposed resolution 
which will be considered at several) 
state conventions in June and July, 





By Sgt. R. Schuller, Camp Pinedale, Calif., Unit of 4th AAF 
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“I could of swore a couple of Krauts wuz usin’ that cow fer 














cover, Joe. Go wake up the cooks.” 


MOUNTED FOR KEEPS 
WHEN YOU USE NUACE 
CORNERS / 








Are Backed With Special Long-Life Adhesive 
... and NuAce Corners look better, too. They're neatly’ 
embossed and die-cut with rounded corners to permit easy’ 
insertion of the photo. 


Only 106 per package of 100 corners in Black, White, Gray, Green, 
Sepia, Ivory, Pink, Blue, Victory. 60 corners in Gold & Silver renee oS 
Sc & 10e, Beparement and Canes Stores euatyuhesn 7 ‘ 


ACE ART CO., READING, MASSACHUSETTS 











Private Van Dorn 


Robbie, 99th 


Infantry Division, Camp Maxey, Tex 











100, DORMIE, HERE iT TELLS 
All ABOUT THE INFANTRY DAY SHOW, Ks 
AN’ QUOTE, "THE SOLDIERS wie Vf 
DEMONSTRATE TO THE CIVILIAN 

VISITORS THE/R VARIOUS WEAPONS, 
METHOD OF FORUICT tir rreesn 
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HEY VAN DORN ! me saccaw says \® 

yYouRE 10 REPORT romoReoW F 
TO THE S-3 POR WE INFANTRY 
DAY DEMONSTRATION 


































here Are the Yanks? 





from many battlegrounds in 
eyes. None is more typical of 
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New Britain 


Yank island-hopping in the South Pacific has produced head- 


tropical settings strange to Amer- 
the South Seas than New Britain, 


ted by Japan from Rabaul, chief town and key base. 
A 300-mile crescent-shaped strip between New Guinea, bulky 
















top link of the Solomons chain, 
Britain provides a foothold for 
tional operations against the 
Major targets are Jap supply 
ps nosing through the Philip- 
es and the Netherlands Indies, or 
ing through the Carolines west 
Truk, enemy stronghold 798 miles 
of Rabaul. 

panese-held since September, 
New Britain had been admini- 
red by Australia under a League 
Nations mandate issued in 1920. 
r the centuries, Spaniards, Bri- 
Dutchmen and Germans have 





Lie 
























their innings in this area, have 
t traces in place names, in racial 
ns, in language, in political and 
ercial institutions. 

ig as two New Jerseys, New Bri- 


n ig the largest and most import- 
t island in the Bismarck group. 
e Bismarcks include New Ireland, 
drumstick of land across St. 
battered Kavieng at its north- 
rn tip; New Hanover; and the 
iralty Islands, where U. S. 
rymen riding boats recently 
the useful Momote airstrip on 
Negros. 

n from the sea, New Britain is 
forest-trimmed platform spined 
h mountain ridges grading up to 
le heights, their summits shrouded 
th shimmering cloud streamers 
d@ sulphurous volcanic vapors. 
p valleys break the line of the 
ls, channel swift streams navig- 
le in flat-bottomed boats. 


iNew Britain was made and shaped 
volcanic action, retains the evi- 
nce in fuming cones and seething 
ters. Eruptions have centered in 
eastern regions, have showered 
land with ashes, upheaved the 
1 waters, created Jack-in-the- 
islands, wrecked craft in the 
rs, spattered shore settlements 
mud, forced evacuation of 
ul and its neighboring town 
kopo. 

rthquakes are fairly frequent, 
@ the island from end to end, 
e natives and foreigners the un- 
feeling of sitting on a huge elec- 


er for Australia, and Bougain-& 


top 100 degrees Fahrenheit. 

Civilization stops at the coast; the 
interior is still pretty much of a 
question mark. Many natives live 
in fear of enemies and spirits, eat 
ants, snakes, and dogs, indulge in 
noisy revelry. 

Tales of cannibalism still come 
from the back country; headhunting 
persists. Jungle natives live in 
stockaded villages, are wary of 
strangers and tribesmen from a dis- 
tance, believe all misfortune due 
to sorcery of enemies, are ruled by 
superstitions, regard justice as “an 
eye for an eye.” 

Chinese, Malays, and Javanese 
brought in by Germans during their 
occupancy before World War I di- 
luted native strains, lightened local 
color, affected dialects. Negroid 
characteristics of the Melanesian 
stock are apparent. Pidgin English 
is the common tongue. Malaria, tu- 
berculosis, dysentery, and _ beriberi 
are problems beyond native meas- 
ures. 

Contact with whites turned many 
natives to plantation work, domestic 
service, some trades. Prewar na- 
tive population totaled about 81,000. 

Native women, known as Maries, 
do the drudgery, are the island’s 
packs mules. In native districts 
women wear loin cloths called lap- 
Japs; in towns they wear slips to 
avoid punishment for immodesty. 

Men loaf, hunt, fight, primp. A 
traveling costume would include a 
loin cloth, a bandolier of split 
banana leaves, smudges of lime 
around the eyes, dust and coconut 
oil smeared on the chest, a palm leaf 
vanity case, and a pet cockatoo 
perched on the shoulder. 

On festive occasions natives wear 
masks and high headdresses, streak 
paint on their naked bodies, fes- 
toon themselves with streamers of 
colored paper. Precision dances 
rival the footwork of Radio City's 
famed Rockettes. Time is kept to 
the clicking of shells and the beat- 
ing of drums. Singing contests spice 
village life. Betel nuts are chewed 
by young and old. 

New Britain’s chief towns are 
Rabaul and kokopo, old capital. 
Rabaul, squatting on the shore flats 
edging the blue waters of spacious 





vibrator, Temperatures rarely 
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Blanche Bay with its backdrop of 
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Mussau Group 
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green mountains, inspired the name, 
“Naples of the South Seas.” To the 
natives it is the “place of man- 
groves.” Center of white pop- 
ulation and the copra trade, 
Rabual had a business and official 
life that spread across the bay to 
Kokopo. 

Government officials and clerks, 
missionaries, labor recruiters, 
patrol officers, shipping men and 
planters met in offices and hotels. 
Discovery of gold in near-by New 
Guinea boomed Rabaul, made it 
headquarters for prospectors. 

Germans planned the town, made 
wide streets, canopied them with 
flowering trees that drop a carpet 
of bright petals in the blooming 
season. Rabaul claimed the world’s 
highest per capita ownership of au- 
tomobiles for size of town—popula- 
tion was about 9,000 before the war. 
Rabaulers wrecked many cars in fast 
driving to beat the heat, were proud 
of the 450 miles of “navigable” 
roads leading through the _ hinter- 
land. 


Blanche Bay is the island’s best 
and biggest harbor. Elsewhere, 
many bays bite into the shoreline, 
give access to coconut plantations. 
Sharp-toothed reefs hem the north- 
ern and northwestern coasts, 


Coastal settlements are small, have 
only primitive facilities. Value is in 
open ground for air fields, as at 
Gasmata and at Arawe, first to fall 
under Yank attack. 





Answers to Quiz 


(See ARMY QUIZ, Page 5) 

1.C. From Tarnopol to Berlin, 
522 miles; from Bayeux, 645; from 
Civitavecchia, 707. 

2. False. The terms were used in 
American Army orders at the St, 
Mihiel offensive in September, 1918. 

3. A. 

4. No. To be classified as a veteran 
a soldier must have had active serv- 
ice. That ruling applies to member- 
ship in any veterans’ organization, 

5. B. 


6. In 1066, under William the Con- 
queror. 


7.C. 


8. Mr. Churchill obviously meant 
land, sea and air operations, in coin- 
ing a new word, adapted from am- 
phibious. Strictly speaking, he was 
wrong in his use of the prefix “tri.” 
But the word will probably come into 
common use. 

9. A “milk run” in Air Force slang, 
is a routine mission, or one in which 
there is little opposition. A “dry 
run” is a practice operation in which 
no live ammunition is used. 

10. C. 
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BRITAIN, 300-mile crescent island lying northeast from New Guinea's Huon Peninsula, 


was shaped by volcanic action, has fuming craters, frequent earth tremors. Chief town is 
ap base in the South Pacific from September, 1942, until March, 
t positions on New Britain at Arawe and Cape Gloucester in 


heavily-bombed Rabaul, key J 
$4. Yanks seized their kes 
December, 1943. 
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Lonesome Cadets to Get 
Dates Through Bureau 


MONROE, La.—Lonesome cadets 
who want dates will be fixed up 
hereafter at a date bureau set up 
last week by the Cadets Wives Club. 

All the lonesome cadet has. to do 





now is to call thé bureau and tell 
something about himself, such as 
height and personality. Calls may 
be made from Monday to Friday be 
tween 12 and 4 o'clock. .The bureau 
members will try to provide a gir) 
to his taste. The girls will be drawn 
from the Northeast Junior College 
and other groups in Monroe. 








Classified Section 














MAILING NOTICE 


Postal laws do not permit the en- 
closure of any messages with fourth 
class matter. 


If you mail your film 
r other articles with message en- 
closed, FIRST class postage must be 
affixed. It is best to wrap your rolls) 
well, tie securely and address plainly 
with your name and address on cover. 








PHOTO FINISH 





16 BEAUTIFUL OVERSIZE DECKEL- 
EDGED prints and 2 enlarging compena, 
25c. Owlphoto, A2, Weatherford, Okla. 





YOUR 6-8 Exposure Roll developed & 2 
— each good negative 30c; or 1 of 

enlarged to about post card . 25e. 
Rapid Foto Service. GPO 418, N.Y, 1, N.Y. 





ROLL DEVELOPED, 2 prints each good 
negative (limit 16 prints), 25c coin. R 
prints each. tar Photo, Box 1 
Denver. Colorado 





JUMBO PICTURES, 8 exposure roll fin- 
ished for 25c, 12 exposures 40c, 16 expo- 
sures 50c, 18 exposures, 36 mm 60c, 36 


exposures 35 mm $1.00. Reprints Jumbo] C. A 


size 


: 3e each. Jumbo Picture Co., Box 


St. Paul Minnesota. 





ORIGINAL JUMBO PICTURES. (All 
enlarged), deckeledge, clean; roll of 8, 

Jumbo Reprints 4¢ EACH. JUMBO, 
Box 868A, Minneapolis, Minn. 





16 DECKELEDGE PRINTS 25c with 


every roll developed; or 16 reprints 25c. 
Reliance Service, Box 868H, Minneapolis. 








ALOEN PHOTOS 
94-7 Astor Stn., Boston, Mass. 
ATTENTION: COMMANDING 















PERSONAL STATIONERY 
Mi: PERSONAL a) 
. 


& ciigis STATIONERY] 


THAT CARRIES YOUR PHOTOGRAPH 
Now... you cari make your letters to 
“That Girl,’ Mother, Wife, and to 
friends at home like an intimate face $ 
to face visit when you use rich, two- 
fold Photographic Stationery with life- 
like photographs of yourself at the top. 

A marvelous morale builder. Ideal gift with 
a friend’s picture. SPECIAL OFFER—Just 
send $1.00 with photo, snapshot or negative 
































BILLIARD SUPPLIES 
Billiard Cloth, Pocket Balls, 
Cue Balls, Billiard Balls, 
Billiard Cues, Chalk, Racks. 
Everything in the way of 
supplies or playing acces- 
sories, now available. Write 
for Catalog T. 

National Billiard Mfg. Co. 
1019 Broadway, Cincinnati 











AGENTS WANTED 


TULL 
with Bis NAM & ant RAP 


Armed Forces Salesmen Wanted 
WAC, Waves, Maritime, Military 
Police, Band, Seabees, Marine, Air 
Corps. Navy, Cc. SG, 
Signal, ww". 












Insignia, an ok, PP omy 
rank, Cheice of 75 pictures 
—Parachute, Uncle Sam, Bu- 
ler, PT Bost, Battleships, 
ive Bombers, "Cook, Bal- 
loon, Fighting Marines, ™ 
Tanks, Jeep, Truck, Aircraft os 
Free 


Carrier, 

Sharp, Saluting Marine, and Funny Ones. 
Sample Kit. No Money to Invest. Rush postcerd. 
Hoobler-Kindel Press, Norwood 12, Ohie 


YOU Too Can Earn 


EXTRA MONEY 
By Selling 
BEAUTIFUL SOUVENIR 


Handkerchiefs 


SOUVENIR Handkerchiefs sell like 
Hot Cakes ... EVERYBODY BUYS 
+ «+ fo send to Mother, Wife, Sister 
and Sweetheart... 
SELLS for 50c each, marked with the in- 
signia, Company and the Location of 
your OWN outfit. Individual mailing en- 
velopes are included. Cost to you is 
$3.50 per Dozen. 

OVERSEAS: You can take 

orders for shipment .. . 

direct to the folks in the STATES. 
SEND $1.00 for 3 Samples, cesh or money 
order. MENTION insignis, company and 


location you desire on mane ettractive 
souvenirs. Write eat ONCE ¢ 


Sylvia Mattison 


24 West End Ave., Brooklyn 29, N. Y. 











for our Special Box of Photographic 
ery. Photo returned. NATIONAL PHOTO 
ART, Dept. 339-11, Janesville, Wis. 





WATCHES WANTED 





Watches Wanted—Broken or usable— 

all kinds, even Ingersolls. Highest 
prices paid for jewelry, rings, spec- 
tacles, alarm clocks, razors, cigarette 
lighters, gold teeth, etc. Cash mailed 
romptly. Lowe's, Holland Bldg., 8t 
Louis 1, Mo. 





DETECTIVE TRAINING 


DETECTIVES 


TRAINING SECRET INVESTIGATIONS 
Kasy Short Method—Reports—Finger-Prints 
—by Former Government Detective — Re- 
wards — Home — Travel — Secret Code 
Booklet FREE — Write 

INTERNATIONAL DETECTIVE SYSTEM 
1701-N, Monroe St., N. E., Wash., D. C. 18 


COMIC BOOKS 


MLUSTRATED COMIC 


BOOKLETS 
for adults (vest pocket|, 
size). The kind you like! 
10 different booklets sent 
cor Rad te 4 
ppe PC n 
plain wrapper. No ©.O.D, 


























orders, nd cash or 
money order. No stamps 
GRAYKO, Dept. A-3 a 
Box 520, G.P.0., New York 1 
STAMPS 
2.500 MIXED JU. 8S. Stam wy $1.00. 1,000 
mixed foreign eames. Ask for my 
high grade, pengony ly r, priced U. ‘= 
oreign approvals. collec- 
tions _ ” lots. Willizm Waugh, 2140 
N 8&t. N. . Washington, D. C. 
REAL ESTATE 
OWN A HOME IN ZEPHYE HILLS, 
Fiori the friendly progressive Vet- 
erans Community. our choice of 100 


Homesites, $50 each, on easy terms. Near 
schools, churches, stores. Deed Goes’ 
from City of Zephyr Hills. Write for 





details. . F. Parsons, Publicity Com- 
mission, whyr Hills, Florida. 


HOME STUDY COURSES 





MEDICAL LABORATORY TECHNI- 
CIANS in great: demand. We train you 
in your spare time while in the Service, 
Write for cutalegee. Imperial Technical 
Institute, Box 973-N, Austin, Texas. 


SMOKERS—ATTENTION 


PIPE okets TEN-SHUN 


aaa Senp sot 

TO COVER POSTAGE FOR 
CATALOG AND A LIBERAL 
SAMPLE OF ‘FORMULA HO 50” 


GEORGE SACH BITE FREE 


MPORJAMAICA AVE. 
JAMAICA, LAAR 
4 | 
pFREE! PIPE MAGAZINE 
“Just write for your FREE Annusi 
7 subscription to SMOKE SIGNALS. 
, of Pictures of Pipes, Tabecees 
and Gadgets. Helpful erticies. on 
Smoking Enjoyment. Exclesive with 


@ periodic Handbook fer Every 
Veconee YALE Dept.A, 1083 SIXTH AVE. W. ¥. C. 18 




















Smelter. Ne Obligetion! Hundreds 











ATTENTION: COMMANDING 
OFFICERS & SPECIAL OFFICERS 


Binders for MORNING REPORT (New 
CK .REPORT, and DU 
all three $5.75; _PUNISH- 
RD — (A.R, 345-126 
CHARGE 0O 
QUARTERS BOO or sheets in post 
binder $8.00; SIGN OUT 
sheets in post binder $8. 50; UNIV IVERSAL 
TWIN-LOCK MAGAZ ay ——f, 
any size $2.75; three. , #. letterin; 
above items FREE); SERVICE 
RS, 200 for $8.00. ORDER 
YOURS TODAY. You will be — 
leased, Com ote Fa list on reques' 
RCoTT CH LITARY ST AL 
TIONER, Box ML San yey Texas, 


PIN-UPS 
“PIN-UPS.” 180 Gorgeous Girl Subjects 














—The Finest ever ohered! Samples 256 
—Huge Bargain Pack $1.00. Clover Now 
elty €0.; Dept. AT-16, Hollis 7, N. Y. 
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PSYCHOLOGISTS say that just thinking of cool things will make it easier for one to bear 


the summer heat. That's why we're printing this picture of a cool, shady nook. Oh, yes, 
the gal enjoying the cool shade is Vivian Austin, a starlet in “Moon Over Las Vagas.” 





Primary Information 
Provided in 4 States 


WASHINGTON — Voting informa- 
tion for servicemen from four states 
and two territories has been pro- 
vided by the War Department in 
instructions giving information on 
primaries and elections scheduled 
for September and October. 

In five earlier instructions the 
same data had previously been fur- 
nished soldiers residing In states 
holding primaries earlier in the 
year, in accordance with War De- 
partment policy to assist and en- 
courage any soldier desiring to vote, 
insofar as it is compatible with 
military operations. 

Latest instructions concern pri- 
mary elections in Colorado, Louisi- 
ana, Nevada, and the Territory of 
Hawaii, and elections in Maine and 
Alaska. The information provided 
includes the date of the primary or 
election, the earliest date the state 
or territory will receive soldiers’ 
applications for absentee ballots, 
earliest date the absentee ballot will 
be mailed to the applying soldier, 
and the date on or before which the 
executed absentee ballot must be 
received by appropriate state or ter- 
ritory officials. 

Organization commanders have 
been directed to bring the primaries 
and elections to the attention of the 
men in time to permit mailing of 
requests for ballot applications, mail- 
ing of the applications, return of 
applications and ballots to appli- 
cants, and mailing of ballots by 
voters in time to be eligible to be 
counted. The instructions provide 
that no commissioned, warrant, or 
noncommissioned officer shall at- 
tempt to influence any member of 
the armed forces to vote or not to 
vote for any candidate. 

In certain states and territories 
it may be necessary for absentee 
voters to take steps in addition to 
filing a ballot application in order 
to receive an absentee ballot. A 
soldier uncertain as to his eligibility 
should inquire immediately by let- 
ter to the Secretary of State of his 
voting residence as to whether he 
must register, pay poll taxes, or 
meet other requirements in order 
to receive an absentee ballot. War 
Department Circular 221 sets forth 
information which the soldier's Ict- 
ter should include in such cases. 

Special information for each of 
the states and territories listed in 
the current instructions follows: 
| COLORADO—Primary, September 
12; earliest date state will mail ab- 
sentee ballots to applying soldier is 
August 23; applications will be re- 
celved on or after August 2. Exe- 
cuted ballots must be received by 
appropriate officials in the state by 
September 9. 

LOUISIANA—First primary, Sep- 
tember 12; earliest date state will 
mail absentee ballot to applying sol- 
dier is August 13; applications for 
ballots will be received at any time. 
Executed ballots must be received 
by appropriate officials in the. state 





by September 11. 

Second primary, October 17; earli- 
est date state will mail absentee 
ballot to soldier is October 1; appli- 
cations for ballots will be received 
at any time. One application will 
suffice for both primaries. Executed 
ballots must be received by appro- 
priate officials in the state by Octo- 
ber 16. 


It is understood that the State of 
Louisiana is holding a legislative 
session which may result in some 
change in the facts as given. 

NEVADA—Primary, September 5; 
earliest date state will forward ab- 
sentee ballot is August 15; applica- 
tion for ballot may be made at any 
time. Executed ballets ‘must be re- 
ceived by appropriate officials in 
the state by September 5. 

MAINE—Election, September 11; 
earliest date state will forward ab- 
sentee ballot is August 15; applica- 
tion for ballot may be made at any 
time. Executed ballots must be re- 
ceived by appropriate state officials 
by September 11. Voting is for Rep- 
resentatives in Congress and State 
and local officials. Voting for Presi- 
dent and Vice President will take 
place November 7. 

TERRITORY OF HAWAII-—Pri- 
mary, October 7. Soldiers having 
voting residence in Hawaii may vote 
only by appearing in person in their 
home precinct or at a polling place 
within the territory designated by 
the Governor. 

TERRITORY OF ALASKA—Elec- 
tion, September 12; earliest date 
territory will forward absentee bal- 
lots is August 3, and applications 
may be made on or after that date. 
Executed ballots must be received 
by appropriate territory officials by 
September 9. This is the territorial 
election, and no further election will 
be held In November. 





DAV Adjutant: 


Says Veterans 
Skip Training 


JACKSON, Mich.—Thousands of 
veterans of World War II already 
discharged from the armed forces 
are failing to take advantage of the 
government's vocational training pro- 
gram. 

That statement was made by Vivian 
D. Corbly of Cincinnati, Ohio, na- 
tional adjutant of the Disabled Amer- 
ican Veterans, in an address before 


the Michigan D. A. V. state con- 
vention. 

“Many authorities on veterans’ re- 
habilitation,” he said, “are genuinely 
concerned over the fact that less 
than 20 per cent of the disabled vet- 
erans who have received forms from 
the Veterans Administration advis- 
ing them they are eligible for voca- 
tional training are returning the 
forms. 

“In my opinion, any young man or 
woman found eligible to participate 
in the vocational training program 
would be foolish indeed to ignore 
the opportunity of providing for him- 
self and family for the rest of his 
life an occupation or profession 
which will command a respectable 
wage.” 

Corbly pointed out that lack of 
Interest on the part of the veteran 
ils due to one of four reasons: 

“One, high wages paid by war in- 
dustries; two, inability to support 
himself and family on the small al- 
lowance payable while undergoing 
vocational training; three, advice 
from various sources to help the war 
effort by accepting employment in 
industry and later apply for voca- 
tional training; and four, physical 
and mental disabilities which prohibit 
training.” 





Scientific High Command 
Aims at Postwar Security 


WASHINGTON — Work begins 
here this week on an institution 
aimed at postwar security—the es- 
tablishment of a scientific high com- 
mand to rank with the command 
staffs of the Army and Navy. 


The idea of the new organization 
is that it will carry on some of the 
work of the Office of Scientific Re- 
search and Development, which has 
worked to produce new United 
States weapons, examining new and 
daring ideas in warfare and avoid- 
ing any charges of favoritism or 
“brass hat” conservatism or inter- 
ference. 

The organization is backed by war 
leaders such as War Secretary Stim- 
son and Navy Secretary Forrestal. 
Charles E. Wilson, vice chairman of 
the War Production Board, is to 
serve as chairman of a special com- 





mittee which has the job of plotting 
the scientific command in policy and 
detail. Four well-known scientists, 
four admirals representing the Navy, 
and four generals for the Army are 
committee members. 

It is proposed that the new or- 
ganization should have a director 
who would serve one term of four 
or five years, and a working staff of 
scientists on loan from schools and 
research institutions. This would 
insure regular turnover and revent 
the stagnation of ideas. 


Tribute to Colin Kelly 

MADISON, Fla.—All Florida will 
join in tribute to the war dead when 
a memorial is dedicated here June 
14 to Capt. Colin P. Kelly, Jr., army 
flier who was the first nationally- 
recognized hero of World War II. 





the vocational rehabilitation of dis- 
abled war veterans was outlined this 
week by Brig. Gen. Frank T. Hines, 
administrator of Veterans’ affairs. 


The program, to be operated at 
colleges and universities throughout 
the country, will make available the 
best-qualified vocational counsellors, 
and at no cost to the veterans. 
The first unit of the chain of col- 
leges, typical of the service to be 
given by others, will be established 
at the College of the City of New 
York in New York City. The college 
is already operating one of the three 
remaining Selective Training and 
Reassignment units for 
forces, with its personnel intact. 
Mayor La Guardia and the faculty 
of the college have shown consider- 
able enthusiasm regarding the new 
program. 

Government Covers Costs 

Disabled veterans may use the 
New York Center by applying to 
the Veterans Administration or vo- 
cational rehabilitation. The gov- 
ernment will provide transportation 
to the Center, and also food and 
lodging for the period of training. 
The applicant will also have the 
benefit of free medical service while 
he is at the center and during sub- 
sequent job-training periods. 

At any one of the centers the vet- 
eran’s time will be occupied with ob- 
jective aptitude tests to determine 
his abilities and interests and the 
job for which he appears best suit- 
ed. Counsellors will give advice on 
the selection of a job and training 
officers will advise on _ vocational 


Disabled Vet Vocational 
Rehabilitation Progra 


WASHINGTON — A program for | 


the armed | 




















training. 

General Hines pointed out th 
the occupational training will 
professional, teciinical, manag 
agricultural, clerical, sales, se 
trades, industrial, skilled and 
skilled jobs. It will be given 
educational institutions, trad 
schools, in apprenticeships, or on 
job training in shops and industr 
plants and in commercial establi 
ments. 

Additional centers at colleges 9 
universities in various states will 
announced soon, General Hines 
to give eligible veterans an op 
tunity to receive help in mappi 
their training programs as n 
|their homes as possible. 





|Transport of Wounded 


To Cut Civilian Travel 
NEW YORK—Representatives 
the Office of Defense Transportati 
stated at a meeting of the Writ 
War Board here this week that ci 
ian travel is likely to be serio 
interfered with when casualties f 
the invasion battles in France r 

this country. 

“These wounded men are going 
be cared for,” Charles Prins, nati 
al director of information for ¢ 
ODT, said, “at the expense of a 
one else.” . 

It was made clear that there 
no question of the ability of 
railroads to handle the traffie 
wounded, but it was made equ 
clear that civilians on non-essent 
journeys may expect frequent | 
terruptions. 








(Continued From Page One) 
gape and goo at babies the same age 
them ask to see infants fed, bathed 
as their own offspring. Many of 
and put to bed, and drive the at- 
tendants wild with questions on 
child care. 





Each night for several weeks be- 
fore D-Day, a German E-boat made 
a dash from Cherbourg to the 
British coast to see if troops were 
massing for invasion. That is, it 
made the erip every night except 
that of June 5th. 

Nobody has figured out why it 
didn’t show up then, 

Supreme Headquarters recently let 
the cat out of the bag about the 
“phantom” operations of RAF night 
bombers which were heard rum- 
bling off every night for a week or 
so before the invasion but never re- 
ported bombing anything. 

Rehearsing for D-Day, their mis- 
sion was to determine the kind of 
explosives which would best knock 
out German coastal defenses with- 
out tearing up the surrounding ter- 
ritory and _ hindering landings. 
Their “objective” was a strip of 
southern British coast. 

The Goums, hardy French Mor- 
occan mountaineer troops, found 
that mules, unlike horses, do not 
suffer from seasickness; however 


- She-Marine Wants Action | 


& rough sea makes a mule diz: 
and despondent. 

Further experimentation sho 
that if the mules were lashed 
the boats so that they trav 
sidewise they didn’t become 
spondent at all! Mules en re 





the hull and arrived with 
casualties. 
Nazi propagandists have be 


backed into the corner of tell 
Germans that watchful waiting f 
new Allied landings from eit 
Britain or North Africa is why t 
high command has yet to launch 
counterattack in Normandy. 

This attempt to explain rever 
suggests that the narcotic effect 
the news of the robot bombers 
wearing off, as nearly all Goebbe 
commentators have finally admitte 
that the robots are of little strat 
value. 


Thunderbolt pilots landing is 
Normandy saw a hundred horses 
“worth $500 apiece in Missouri” 
grazing nearby, and wondered if 
they had come down on a dui 
ranch. 

Actually, the animals had be 
captured by an engineer unit from 
retreating Nazi cavalry. The e 
gineers now use the horses 
herding cattle off the runway 
guard duty, or gallop all over thé 
place on errands on theni. 








(Continued From Page One) 


and are well on the way to Helsinki, 
the Finnish capital. Political leaders 
are reported to be seeking a new 
basis for peace with Russia. 


In Italy the Germans are still reel- 
ing backward to the north toward a 
prepared defense line beyond Flor- 
ence. The Allies have passed beyond 
the ancient fortress city of Perugia, 
85 miles north of Rome, fnformation 
taken from prisoners reveals that 
the famed Luftwaffe Division had 
been brought in from Normandy in 
a vain attempt to stem the tide. It 
is estimated that the Germans have 
suffered 70,000 casualties in the six 
weeks since the beginning of the 
present Allied drive. 

Japs Advance in China 

In China the Japs have captured 
Changsha and have advanced in 
their project of cutting China in 
two within 50 miles of Hangyang, 
an important rail junction. In 
Honan Japs have captured Cheng- 
yang, seriously weakening the Chi- 
nese hold on the Peiping-Hankow 





railway. 


Nazis Divided 


In the India-Burma theater ¢ 
Allies have made substantial prog 
ress. The garrison at Imphal, 
sieged for some weeks, has been 
lieved and the Jap forces in 
area driven to the South. A repo 
from the India-Burma headquartet 
states that more than 10,000 J 
have been killed since they start 
their attempts to invade India. 

Lt. Gen, Joseph Stilwell’s Am 
can-Chinese forces are still hamm 
ing at Mytikyina and Mogaung 
North Burma, and have the situat 
well in hand. 

In the South Pacific United Stat 
marines and ground troops, batt 
an estimated 30,000 Japs on Saip 
Island in the Marianas group, ha 
captured Aslito airdrome and 
vanced well across the island. Th 
hundred Jap planes attacking 
United States’ carrier force off t 
island were destroyed in what 
reported to be one of the grea 
naval air battles of the war in t 
Pacific. Systematie bombing 
Guam and Rota airfields has 





vented the use of these for launt 
ing planes for Jap support, 


’ 
to Elba went at right angles t#). 











